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PA Ae Uses 


A CHARACTER. 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 
Her soul was like a bee-hive built of glass ; 
And you could see her sweet thoughts, every one, 
Like honey-bees, at work ; for sweetness she 
From everything extracted, and to all 
Dispensed it, never niggard of her stores, 
Which, more for others than herself, she kept 
Within that hive of honey-thoughts, her heart ! 
That heart was circled with sincerity 
Of such transparent and crystalline temper, 
That you might see its inmost cell o’erflowing 
With precious love, and rich benevolence. 
Yes! throngh the lanes and highroads of this world, 
In conscious purity’s unguarded scorn 
Of masks and all concealment, ever thus 
She walked, a visible soul—a naked mind ! A.D. 








THE THIRTY REQUISITES.* 


Thirty points of perfection each judge understands, 
The Standard of feminine Beauty demands. 
Three white :—and, without further prelude, we know 
That the skin, hands, and teeth should be pearly as snow. 
Three black :—and our Standard departure forbids 
From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly-fringed lids. 
‘Three red :—and the lover of comeliness seeks 
For the hue of the rose in the lips, nails, and checks. 
Three long :—and of this you, no doubt, are aware? 
Long the body should be, long the hands, long the hair. 
Three short :—and herein nicest beauty appears— 
Feet short as a fairy’s, short teeth, and short ears. 
Three large :—and remember this rule, as to size, 
Embraces the shoulders, the forehead, the eyes. 

Three narrow :—a maxim to every man's taste— 
Circumference small in mouth, ancle, and waist. 
Throe round ;—and in this I see infinite charms— 
Rounded fulness apparent in log, hip, and arms. 

, Three fine :—and can aught the enchantment eclipse, 
Of fine tapering fingers, fine tresses, fine lips ? 
Three small :—and my thirty essentials are told— 
Small head, nose, and bosom compact in its mould. 
Now the dame who comprises attractions like these, 
Will need not the cestus of Venus to please : 

While he who has met with a union so rare, 

Has had better luck than has fall’n to my share. 





* These verses are imitated from a TRENTAINE of BEaUxX Sts, recorded in the Dames 
GALaNTES. 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. 
By Theodore Hook. New Series. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

That portion of the late Mr. Gurney’s memoirs which periodically appeared in 
this Magazine having been very favourably received by the public, I have been in- 
duced to continue my search amongst his manuscripts in order to afford its readers 
some further information connected with the annals of his family. 

The concluding words of the final portion of his papers which has been publish- 
ed are, “* We were MARRIED;” which words refer to his union with Harriet, eldest 
daughter of the Reverend Richard Wells, Rector of Blissfold,in the county of 
Hants. After this event Mr. Gilbert Gurney, as every man when he marries 
should do, turned over a new leaf—in his common-place book ; and I find a hiatus, 
“ valde deflendus,” of nearly two months in his memoranda. Love, I presume, 
left him no leisure for literature, at least there is nothing discoverable in the way 


: , 
of detail affecting either the celebration of the wedding, or the subsequent | 


excursion which fashionabledelicacy appears to have rendered indispensable upon 
such occasions ; and the first resumption of his notes occurs on the first day of the 
year succeeding that in which he became a Benedick, and thus he writes :-— 

I begin a new year in a new character—I am now & married man. ‘“* Marriage,” 
says Johnson, “ is the strict tie of perpetual friendship, and there can be no friend- 
ship without confidence, and no confidence without integrity ; and he must expect 
to be wretched who pays to beauty, riches, and politeness, that regard which only | 
virtue and piety can claim.” Johnson was right. 

Cuthbert’s munificenc® has enabled me to establish myself in perfect com- 
fort. He has one stipulation— he desires to make our heuse his home ; and when 
the young Falwassers, his wife's children, have their school vacations, they are 
also to pass their Christmas and Midsummer holidays here. This is all right and 
pleasant—a combination not very common in the affairs of this world. Cuthbert 
has an apartment of two rooms, consisting of a study and bed-chamber, allotted 
to him, which open to Harriet’s flower-garden on the south side of the house ; | 
for his long residence in India has rendered him extremely sensitive as far as our | 
capricious climate is concerned. : 

_ Fanny Wells is staying with my wife, to whom she was always an affectionate | 
sister: and we are all as happy as we could wish, and perhaps even happier | 
than we deserve to be. I feel myself snatched from the follies and frivolities of | 
an idle vagabond life, and placed by Providence in a haven of security where | 
nothing but quietness and comfort are to be found. 

_ There was certainly something remarkably odd in the way in which I was inveigled 
into matrimony. My father in-law’s conduct might, in many other cases, have been | 


| 
| 
} 








attributed to interested motives, and his eagerness to conclude a matrimonial treaty | With whom he must constantly associate while staying here, will some day ex | see that, Sir. 


between his daughter and myself, put to the account of his anxiety to get her off 
his hands, and settle her advantageously in the world ; but that cannot be thought 
or imagined, the moment the smallness of my income is taken into consideration 

What startles me most, and most powerfully excites my gratitude to Providence 
1s, that circumstances should have occurred not only to prevent distress and un- 
easiness, and perhaps worse calamities in my wife’s family, and not only rescue 
us from the necessity of undertaking a voyage to India, but to place us in a state 
of most agreeable competency as that in which we found ourselves. 

When Cuthbert first established himself at Ashmead—a somewhat pastoral 
“name” for my first “local habitation”—I was very much surprised at his abso- 
lute helplessness. His servant is qui-hi'd into his room every five minutes—light- 
ing a taper or sealing a letter appear to be Herculean tasks to him, and the listless- | 
ness which pervades the conduct of his life, manifests itself so strongly when we 
are at breakfast or dinner, that I am sure if, amongst: the innumerable classes of 
domestics with which India abounds, there were such an officer as an Fatabadar 
to be had, Cuthbert would have him at any price. 

When we first met at Gosport, he was so evidently labouring under the effects 
of bad health and depression of spirits, that I could quite understand this abase- 
ment of animal exertion; and before I knew how nearly we were connected, felt 
the deepest sympathy for his unhappy case. Now, that feeling is changed into | 
wonder and astonishment, that a being, who, by what he calls his own exertions, | 
has contrived to realize a handsome furtune, should seem to possess no power of | 
exerting himself upon any occasion whatever. His health is good, his spirits 
are recovering rapidly, but his torper continues. 





Heis, I find, like our friend Nubley, afflicted with occasional fits of absence. 
Iam afraid if Harriet were to speak truth, she and her sistcr Fanny would not 
break their hearts if the fit were permanent. He crawls or is wheeled out of his 
own rooms every day about noon, and seats himself in the drawing-room, in order, 
as he says, to amuse the ladies and vistors who chance to call ; and the ladies are 
forced to remain where they are, inorder to amuse him. He talks to everybody 
with whom he meets, as if he had known them all his life; and I cannot conceal 
the fact from myself, that he talks about nothing in the world, let him talk long as 
he may. 

Wells rather enjoys his peculiarities, and Nubley listens to him with the deep- 
est interest In short, strange as it may seem, I believe Cuthbert’s anxiety that 
I should take this house was mainly attributable to his desire to be near his old 
friend and former partner. ‘To Harriet, of course, remaining in the neighbour- 
hood of her father and mother is extremely agreeable ; but I see that poor dear 
Cuthbert, with all his kindnesses, conferred as they are, in the oddest manner, is 
a bit of a bore to the ladies of the circle. Harriet, disliking the formality of call- 
ing him brother-in-law, which, on account of the differences in our ages, she 
docs not approve, and not venturing to address him as Cuthbert, has transformed 
him into a cousin, and “cousin” she always calls him. I heard Wells, after she 
had once used this endearing appellation, say to her, loud enough for me te hear it, 
“ Harriet, don’t you wish he was a cousin once removed ?” 

This naturally worrics me. Iam one of those few people in the world who 
see thefaults and imperfections of my nearest relations aud connexions, perhaps 
even more plainly than others ; and J often wonder to myself, when I hear fathers 
extolling the eminent powers and abilites of their children, husbanis puffing off 
the talents of their wives, wives speaking of the prodigious merits of their hus- 
bands, and whole families swearing to the excellence of everything said or done 
by any individual member of them. Probably if the late Mrs. Cuthbert were 
alive, we should hear her talking of the beautiful serenity of her husband's mind 
—such a quiet gentlemanly man—or quoting him, in a comparison with some. 
body else, as a superior creature. Now, I can see, and can hear ; and it is not 
because of our near connexion that I can shut my eyes to his failings. 

One cay Thad been over to the Rectory to see Wells; and on my return, as 
usual I found Cuthbert seated by the drawing-room fire, extended at fall length 
onasofa. Harriet and Fanny were working, and Mrs. Wells, who had come 
over to see them, was sitting, playing company, the family party having been in- 
creased by the arrival of Lieutenant Merman, whose name I have had occasion to 
mention before, and who, I think, is caught by the bright eyes of my sister-in-law 
Fanny. Whether Wells is of the same opinion I cannot say, nor can I rightly 
o#euiate when the toddy-making season is likely to set im. He is a very constant 
visitor at Ashmead, or, at least, has been, since Fanny has been with us. 

Contrary to my usual habit, for I contrive to make myself occupation of various 
sorts during this morning, I joined the little circle. 





“Well, Gilbert,” said my brother, stretching himself, as if to wake himself, 
‘*have you been cut 7” 

“Ves, to the parsonage,” said I. 

“ Ah!” replied Cuthbert, ‘‘ very cold out, isn’t it? Harriet, dear, just ring the 
bell—thanks—we have been very comfortable.” 

“T thought,” said I, ** you proposed a walk yourself.” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert, “I did—I had my great coat put on and my shaw! 
wrapped—and mesent to call on Mrs. Nubley—but I met him—and I asked him if 
Mrs. Nubley was at home, and he said no; so I—I came back again—Ah !” 

Here a servant entered the room, responsive to the bell. 

“Oh!” said Cuthbert, “tell Hutton to bring me a pocket-handkerchief.” The 
man retired. ‘So I came back again—because I knew it must be dull for the 
ladies to be left alone—and here, thanks to them, Iam quite at my ease, and having 
nothing on earth to do, I cannot do betterthan show my gratitude tothem. Fan- 
ny, dear, give me that eau de Cologne—Ah !” 

“T am sure, Mr. Gumey,” said Mrs. Wells, “the girls ought to be greatly 
obliged to you.” 

“T think they are,” said Cuthbert. ‘A man who has been abroad so long 
as I have has always something to communicate which is interesting. Oh—Hut- 
ton—get me my seal-ring. Harriet, love, I will beg you to seal that letter, which 


I got Nubley to write for me, about those air cushions. Capital invention that, 
Mrs. Wells.” 





| 


‘“‘ Very good, indeed,” replied the lady. 

“Ah!” said Cuthbert, “ but what was I saying when Gilbert came in? Oh!— 
I wish somebody would recollect for me—it was ig 

“About the horses running away with the post-chaise,”’ said Lieutenant Mer- 
man, who had not heard the story fifty times before, which the rest of the present 
company had. 

“Ah?” said Cuthbert-—“ so it was—it is one of the earliest events of my life I 
can remember—you weren't born or thought of, Gilbert, then. I forget if I ever 
told you : 

“ What,” said I, “on Shooter's Hill 7” 

“ Yes,” replied Cuthbert, “that place beyond Blackheath, where there’s the 
model of Severndroog—I never shall forget it—my poor father was with me. 
Something by the road-side frightened the off-horse, and away we went—down the 
hill at full speed—set the other horse off with him, and we theught—thought we 
should be dashed to pieces.” 

“And how did you escape, Sir?” said the lieutenant. 
“Oh!” replied Cuthbert, “when they got tothe bottom of the hill the horses 








| stopped of themselves—Ah !” 


I perceived that Cuthbert—having sent for his handkerchief, bathed his tem- 
ples with eau de Cologne, begged me to stir the fire, and place the sofa cushions 
conveniently for his repose—was a fixture for the rest of the dey; and as the 
story I did wait to hear was only the first of a series which he was in the habit of 
telling as regularly as the “ Friar of Orders Grey ” told his beads, I left the assem- 
bly, not without receiving a look from Harriet too distinctly expressive of her feel- 
ings to be misunderstood. 





I have merely noted these few trifling facts, because I very much fear that the 
total want of-sympathy, which unfortunately exists between Cuthbert and all those 


hibit itself in a positive and unequivocal manner. What is to happen when the | 
three Falwassers come from school I do not venture to premise. They have never | 


| had the advantage of maternal care; and, fromthe extremely undefined character | 
| of Cuthbert’s conversation and remarks touching them, I have not been able to | 


form any just estimate of their qualities. Somehow I begin to think the scheme 
of admitting any relation, however near, as a constant resident in the establish- 
ment of a married couple, is at best but hazardous—yet in my case it has been tm- | 
evitable ; but for Cuthbert I should not have had the house in which he requests 
to be an inmate—besides, he wants cherishing; a man at his time of life, re | 
turned to a country the manners and habits of which are totally different from those 
of the distant empire in which he has passed the prime of life, would be lost if left | 
to himself. Friends he has few, relations none, except myself; and if ever a | 
momentary doubt of the entire suceess of our menage at Ashmead does cross my | 
mind, it is speedily dismissed by the recollection of how much I owe him, and how | 
esscntial my attention to his wishes is to his comfort | 

There were many points in Cuthbert’s history upon which I should very much 
have liked to be enlightened ; but my hopes and expectations were vain. All the 
important features of his past life seemed either to be studiously concealed from 
my sight, or to have escaped his own recollection. His random records consisted 
of nothing but frivolous anecdotes which appeared to float to and fro upon the sur- 
face of his mind, while the serious facts had sunk “out of soundings.” 

I admit that I began to find Wells and his wife, and two or three other friends, 
getting fidgetty, and evincing much of dislike to be so overlaid—if I may use the 
expression—with poor Cuthbert, who having, fortunately for himself, evinced 


—————_________» 


a passion for chess, discovered that Mr. Sniggs, the apothecary, could place the 
pieces for him, and make the ordinary moves against him, suggested to the said 
Sniggs that he should be delighted to see him whenever his professional oc- 
cupations permitted, and that there was always luncheon at half-past one, and 
so on. , 

This was quite right.—Why should not Cuthbert like chess ’—Why should not 
he ask Sniggs? No reason why—except that Mrs. Wells always thought that 
the flower of her flock, Adelgitha, lost her life through want of skill on the part 
of this very Sniggs ; and they were consequently the bitterest foes. Cuthbert 
and Sniggs, the dearest friends—he not only played chess with him, and put the 
men all ready before they began, but having prescribed a sort of mawkish drink— 
a kind of sickly negus, powdered with ‘ Mareschalle nutmeg’—compounded it for 
his friend, patient, and antagonist, and administered it secundum artem. 

Sniggs literally did, that which many men, and even their observations, are 
said to do, he ‘smelt of the shop ;” and when the atmosphere was heavy and the 
“scent lay,” his entrance into the drawing-room, where Cuthbert, for the sake of 
making himself amiable, would sit, was the signal for the departure and dispersion 
of the little family coterie, who were up like a covey of partridges on his arrival, 
alleging as a reason thatthcy were quite sure they should disturb the chess-players 
if they staid. 

Sniggs was a character—in his way ; he knew everything that was going on im 
the neighbourhood. The proverb, as Ray has it, says, 

‘Children pick up words, as pigeons peas, 

And utter them again as God shall please.” 
Sniggs collected indefatigably, but most disinterestedly retained nothing. What 
he picked up in one house he let fall in the next, and so served as a regula 
gazette for the whole community—this was a great resource for poor Cuthbert, 
who, to keep up the simile of the pigeons, was as happy as any speaker in the 
world to be crammed after Sniggs’s fashion, however coarsely the aliment was 
supplied. 

“Set the men, Sniggs,” said Cuthbert, when the coast was quite clear—“ any 
news ?”— 

‘‘ You play with the red,” said Sniggs, arranging the pieces accordingly—* no, 
Sir, not much news. Miss Wobberly, the pretty girl with the red hair, Sx—sits 
opposite to you at chureh—hear she is going to be married—sugar-baker in Lon- 
don—called there just now—stomach out of order—touch of dyspepsia—too 
many mineed pies—quantity of bile in a minced pie, Sir—all meat, dirt, fat, 
plums, lemon-peel, and puff-paste.—She’ll be well by Tuesday—the mother a 
charming woman—asked me to dine Thursday—a little touch of erysipelas, not 
worth mentioning— pl¢asant creature. Wobberly a vulgar man—always ailing— 
can’t get gout to show itself—gentlemanly disease the gout—gout and short sight 
are not destined for the vulgar—once saw a hackney-coachman with spectacles— 
wrote a paper upon it in a first-rate periodical you begin, Sir.” 

“IT move my king’s pawn,” said Cuthbert ; “ it saves trouble to take the usual 
course.” 

“Exactly so, Sir,” said Sniggs ‘ “that’s what Major Frowsty says—an excel- 
lent patient of mine, who has a sort of hydrophobia—” 

* Indeed—ah,” said Cuthbert—“ mad.—I’ll push him on, another square.” 

“No,” said Sniggs; “not mad: you don’t see my fun. Hydrophobia—does 
not like bathing. I order a bath,—he says it is cold ,—order it hot,—says he 
don’t like it ;—can’t get him to wash ;—nothing so good, Sir; excellent geritleman 
the Major ;—did you know him abroad 1” 

“No,” said Cuthbert ; “just move that knight for me, while I blow my nose. 
Where has he been ?”’ 

“* Somewhere in your district,” said Sniggs; “ at Tunis, I think.” 

“«T never was at Tunis,” said Cuthbert. 

“T think, between you and me, Sir,” said Sniggs, “it would have been as well 
if he had never been there: he won't take medicine, do all I can; and if I say he 
is really ill, he talks about a physician. I believe, between you and me, Sir, that 
he ran away with the daughter of a Bey, or something of that sort, and nearly had 
his head cut off. But that’s nothing to the affair of the Hackington’s, who lived 
at the white house at the end of the lane—la bless you!—their second daughter, 
—of course this is entre nows,—is over head and ears in love with the ostler at 
the Cock and Bottle. Your move, Sir. And the way I found that out was, 
that Mrs. Widdles, at the corner—the library—told me that Jim Walker, the 
ostler in question, had been into her shop to buy a sheet of paper to write home to 
his mother, and got her todo the letter, in which the whole facts were stated. 
I have just sent Miss Hackington a pill and adraught; but as the poet says, [ 
can’t 














‘Minister to a mind diseased.’ 
So I made them quite innocent,—eh, Sir? Of course this goes no farther 
Check to your king.” 

“TJ like to hear the news,” said Cuthbert, “ although I don’t know the people.’”” 

“ Lord bless you, Sir,” said Sniggs, ‘‘ I never let out those sort of things, except 
to you; now of course I know all about Lieut. Merman’s ¢endre for Miss Fanny ; 
but, then os I say, that isa totally different story ; here we are—titled—a family of 
consequence and respectability ; mute as a mackerel,—not a syllable passes my 
lips, —delightful family the Well's, Sir ;—soclever Mr. Wells,—what a preacher ! 
—makes me weep like a watering-pot when he comes out with a charity sermon ; 
—don’t you think he is a powerful man, Sir?” 

“Your queen is in check,” said Cuthbert. 

“ A thousand pardons,” said Sniggs. ‘* What's your notion as to tithes, Sir '— 
quite legal, constitutional, and all that; but don’t you think,—just before I take 
the queen out of check,—don’t you think something might be done in regard to 
that question? The law by which tithe is secured to the clergy, Sir, is just as 
good and as valid as that by which the first duke in the land holds his estates—eh, 
don’t you see, Sir? But I think still something might be done to get rid, you 





| death in the pot—never mind—people must die when their time comes. 


see, Sir, of the objectionable part of the question. ‘That’s what I say to Mr. 
Wells. Mrs. Wells, I believe is not so great a friend of mine; never goes be- 
yond powders ; rhubarb, and magnesia, or jalap and cream-o’-tartar are the ex- 
tremes, and those only forthe housemaids. Still I have a high regard for them all. 
I think the tithe system operates unequally, Sir. I take your rook ;—you didn’t 
All clergymen are not alike. I recollect reading, Sir, that Dr. 
Prideanx,—I don’t know if you know much of him,—said that some men enter 
upon their cures with as little knowledge of divinity as the meanest of their con 
gregation—eh ;—heard the story of human felicity,—something instead of @ pig,—= 
forgive me,—but it is an apt illustration of the stupidity of a congregation.” 
“Very stupid,” said Cuthbert ; “do me the favour to push my rook over to 
the side of your queen ; there, where it is guarded by that pawn. Yes, I think 
you are quite right.”’ , 
“ And them as I say Sir,” continued Sniggs, “the spirit—the public spirit of 


| Mrs. Wells—that fancy ball and bazaar for the charity schools—what a sight— 


dear young creatures exposing themselves in every way at the stalls, and selling 


| things for fifteen shillings which they bought for five—passing them off, of course, 


for their own. Why, now, there’s that Mrs. Fletcher,—TI declare that woman 
ought no more to have gone out Tuesday week—Oh! Sir, such a state she is in 
—such a complication of disorders—of course this 1s entre nous—what I call 
I have 
put her through a regular course of stcel—done all I could. Don’t you recollect 
Sir, the story of the sick man at the watering-place, who was sent down to tone 
himself up—went to a boarding-house—ignorant creature—that sort of thing— 
took all sorts of things to strengthen himself, and bring him round, under the ad- 
vice of one of those refined physicians who pick up guineas from ninnies, as I 
and having dined and supped with his fellow-boarders, retired, as 
they did, to rest. In the middle of the might, the whole house was alarmed by 
noises much resembling those of a rabid dog, attended with a stamping of feet 
along the different passages of the house. ‘This continucd some time, but abeot 


should say ; 


: 
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two o'clock in the morning it subsided, and, as they say in the account of a na- 
val action, ‘ the boarders had it all to themselves.’ 

“In the morning, complaints having been made to the matron, or whatever 
the female figure-head of such establishments is called, as to the row, she remon- 
strated with the patient, and begged to know why he disturbed the inmates of 
her else peaceable house? ‘Why, Mam,’ saidhe, ‘I am ordered to do it by my 
physicians, for the good of my health ; which is the thing for which I am come 
here’—mark the English, Sir. ‘So,’ says she, ‘make a noise for the benefit of 
your health?’ ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘in conjunction with the wine which I drank at 
dinner. ‘ How is that?’ said the lady, who doubted whether her guest was a 
knave ora fool. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘my doctor ordered me to come down here to 
take port wine at dinner every day, and bark every night; and so I will, let the 
consequences be what they may.’ Don’t you see, Sir!—eh !—bark—there’s a 
mistake—your king’s in check.” 

«'That’s a very good story,” said Cuthbert ; ‘ not but that bark is a very good 
thing to strengthen people—as for port wine, I can’t touch it, drinking it is to me 
like having a peppered birch-broom poked down my throat.” 

“ Never tried, Highness,” said Sniggs, ‘‘as the King of Prussia said to the 
soldier—ever heard that, Sir?’ The King of Prussia fond of music—hundred 
thousand men to sing one song—recellect—check he once took a fancy 
to a brave grenadier story of the bullet for the watch—that you have 
heard—never mind, n’importe. The King of Prussia says to the grenadier, 
«Can you play the fiddle?” ~W4.st d’ye think be answered, Sir? ‘ Can't guess.’ 
Never tried, Highness—new story that—ah, Sir!——<dear me, you have taken 
my knight.” 

“ Just take it off the board for me, will ye?” said Cuthbert, wholly unable 
from habit to lift a piece of ivory so ponderous as that. 

“ Talking of knights,” said Cuthbert, and looking at his horse's head, “ did I 
ever tell you the story of my being run away with down Shooter's Hill, when I 
was quite a boy?” 

“Shooter’s Hill!” said Sniggs, with extremely well acted curiosity ; no, I 
think not, Sir.” 

“Well, it was very remarkable,” said Cuthbert. ‘ My poor father and I were 
going in a post-chaise just by the place where there is now a sort of castle in 
imitation of Severndroog, and something by the roadside frightened the off- 
horse, and away he went ; this frightened the other, and they went down the hill 
at a tremendous rate, and everybody thought we should be dashed to atoms, and 
—you never—ah !—saw such a sight in your life—ah !” 

«Well, Sir,” said Sniggs (who, like everybody else in the parish, had heard 
Cuthbert’s pet story over and over again,) ‘ and what happened ?” 

«* Why, ah!” said Cuthbert, nearly exhausted by the exertion of relating the 
‘adventure ; “luckily, when they got to the bottom of the hill, the horses stopped 
of themselves.” 

“Very lucky, indeed,” said Sniggs ; ‘‘ disappointed the surgeon there, Sir-—— 
check to your king.” 

“ Ah! that’s a serious check,’”’ said Cuthbert: “I must think about that.— 
Will you just ring the bell, Doctor—I must send for my snuff. Ah! and now 
you are up, do me the kindness to stir the fire.” 

“Check to my king,” continued Cuthbert; “umph—so, so—Hutton, my 
snuff-box—see what o'clock it is—ah !” 

“Tt is past four, Sir,” said Sniggs, looking at his watch. 
have light enough to finish the game.” 

“ Ah!” said Cuthbert, “I am afraid we shall—I don’t see how to get my 
king out of this scrape ;” and hereupon the player fell into one of those length- 
ened reveries which are the characteristic of this noble game. 

Hutton brought the snuff-box—he stood unheeded; at length Cuthbert, rais- 
ing his eyes from the board with all the gravity of the automaton, looked vacantly 
at him for half a minute, until Hutwon felt it necessary to recall him to a sense of 
his situation, and said, “‘ ‘The snuff-box, Sir.” 

“Oh!” sighed Cuthbert, “open it for me, Hutton—this is a puzzler—ah!” 
saying which he, with apparent difficulty, carried the pinch to its destination. 

Franklin says, that by playing at chess we learn .— 

“First. Foresight, which looks a little into futurity—considers the consequence 
that may attend an action; for it is continually occurring to the player, ‘If I 
move this piece, what will be the advantage of my new situation! What use 
can my adversary make of it to annoy me? What other moves can I make to 
support it, and to defend myself from his attacks” 

“Secondly. Circumspection, which surveys the whole board or scene of ac- 
tion—the relation of the several pieces and situations—the dangers they are per- 
petually exposed to—the several possibilities of their aiding each other— the pro- 
babilities that the adversary may take this or that move, and attack this or the 
«ther piece ; and what different means can be used to avoid the stroke, or turn 
its consequences against him. 

“Thirdly. Caution—not to make our moves hastily; this habit is best ac- 
quired by observing strictly the laws of the game, such as, ‘If you touch a piece 
you must move it somewhere ; if you set itdown you must let it stand,’ and it 
s therefore best that these rules should be observed ; as the game thereby be- 
<omes more the image of human life, and particularly of war ; and which, if you 
have incautiously put yourself into a bad and dangerous position, you cannot ob- 
tain your enemy’s leave to withdraw your troops and place them more securely, 
but must abide all the consequences of your rashness. 

** And, lastly. We learn by chess the habit of not being discouraged by present 
bad appearances in the state of our affairs ; the habit of hoping for a favourable 
change, and that of persevering in the search of resources.” 

As Sniggs watched the entire abstraction of Cuthbert from every thmg in the 
world except his jeopardized monarch, he could not avoid thinking of Franklin's 
description of the advantages derivable from the game; but having waited and 
watched, until it appeared to him that his amiable adversary had either dropped 
into a slumber, or, at least, a wakeful unconsciousress, burst upon him, by asking 
if he ever heard what Dr. Franklin said to Mr. Hancock, on the occasion of 
signing the treaty of American Independence,—‘* We must be unanimous in this 
business,” said Hancock ; “we must all hang together.” ‘Indeed we must,” 
said Franklin, “or else we shall all hang separately.” 

“ No, never,” said Cuthbert, “never; they wern’t hanged, were they ? Upon 
my word, Doctor, I cannot take the trouble to get this king out of his difficulty. 
Tell me what I had best do?” 

«What, take council from your enemy, Sir,” said Sniggs; ‘“ I should say—” 

What we are not destined to know ; for, at the moment in which the new ad- 
viser was taking a searching look at the affairs, Cuthbert, overcome by the diffi- 
culty to which he had subjected himself, gave a tremendous yawn, accompanied 
by an attempted change of position upon his sofa cushions ; in performing which 
evolution, his right leg came in contact with Mrs. Gilbert’s delicate table, on 
which they were playing, which was instantly upset ; down went the board, the 
men, the eau de Cologne, and the snuff-box ; knights and pawns were promiscu- 
ously scattered on the carpet, and Cuthbert, elevating himself, and leaning on 
his arm, gazed on the scene of destruction, while Sniggs sat bolt upright in his 
chair, his eyes widely opened, his brows, elevated, and his mouth contracted into 
the first position for whistling, looking at the vacant space before him, as specta- 
tors gaze on the slip whence a huge ship has just slid into what modern writers 
call her “native element,” (in which she had never been before,) or the crowd 
in an enclosure after the ascent of a balloon from the middle of it. 

“ Sic transit gloria mundi!” said Sniggs. 

* To-day is Tuesday,” said Cuthbert, “ring the bell, Doctor, let us have in 
some of the people to pick up these men and things—the snuff is spilt, so is the 
eau de Cologne ; and Mrs. Gilbert is very particular about her carpet. Ah! what 
shall we do?” 

“ This, Sir,” said Sniggs, ‘‘is what you call turning the tables upon me.” 

“It did net fall on you, did it, Doctor '” said the unsuspecting Cuthbert. 

“No: no harm’s done,” said Sniggs, who forthwith restored the piece of fur- 
niture to its proper place, and began picking up the scattered forces of the con- 
tending armies. 

* Don’t fatigue yourself,” said Cuthbert, “you'll tire yourself to death, stoop- 
ing about. Ah! dearme ; whata flurry thathas put me in.” 

Hutton made his appearance, and speedily restored order; however, it was 
getting too dark to begin a fresh game. The casualties consisted of the fracture 
of one or two pieces, two squares cracked in the inlaid board, the snuff lost, and 
the eau de Cologne bottle severely wounded ; and as it was getting late, Sniggs 
proceeded to gather up his hat and cloak, for the purpose of retiring. 

“ Had'nt you better dine here,” said Cuthbert, “and let us renew our game 
in the evening—eh, do?” 

“ You'are very kind,” said Sniggs, “I shall have great pleasure ; but I must 
just step to the surgery, to make up some few things for my petients ; I will re- 
turn at six.” 

“ Come back as soon as you can,” said Cuthbert; “Ill get Hutton to wheel 
me to my room, and dress me directly, so that I shall be here waiting for you.” 

“Pil be with you as soon as possible,” said Sniggs, who took his departure 
and hurried home, in order to tell Mrs. Sniggs that she needn’t have the fowl 
and bacon cooked, which had been ordered as an addition to the cold mutton, but 
make her dinner upon that, and keep the fowl and bacon for the next day, when 
he did not “ dine out.” 

“ Well,” said I, entering the room, as soon as I saw Sniggs departing across 
the lawn ; “ you have had a long spell with the doctor.” 

* Yes,” said Cuthbert, ‘ such a misfortune !—upset the table—broke the bot- 
tle—played the deuce !”” 

“* What, in a fit of enthusiasm?” said [. 

“No,” said Cuthbert, “ah! dear no—in moving my leg.” 

“ Well,” said [, “‘that matters little. I am not sorry that Sniggs has maved 
his legs.” 

+ You don’t like Sniggs, Gilbert,” said my brother 
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“Indeed I do,” replied I, “‘but toujours perdrix is too much of a good 
thi ” 

my But he is nota partridge, Gilbert,” said my brother. 

“No,” said I, ‘nor a goose , but the very qualities for which you like his 
society, are those which make me less glad to see him than I otherwise should 
be. You like to hear all the gossip of the place, which he unquestionably gives 
you with point and precision ; but whenever I hear his anecdotes of patients, and 
details of their disorders, J always recollect that as he is universally agreeable, 
we, in our turns, with all our little foibles and failings, mentally and bodily, be- 
come subjects of amusement for everybody else in the neighbourhood.” 

‘«« Ah, well,” said Cuthbert, ‘“ there is something in that to be sure that never 
struck me ; but what have we about us that can be laughed at?” 

“Oh, my dear brother,” said I, ‘lay not that flattering unction to your soul ; 
rely upon it we are just as good subjects for satire and caricature as our neigh- 
bours.” 

“Well, I don't see that,” said my brother—‘“ will you just ring the bell for 
Hutton? my shoe has come untied, and I want him to tie it forme. I am not 
conscious of saying or doing any thing to be laughed at for.” 

I did as I was desired ; for although the readiest way of saving my indolent 
brother the trouble of tying his own shoe would have been tying it for him my- 
self, I knew enough of him to be aware, that however important and continuous 
his demands upon the attention of his servant might be, he would not permit me 
to ircenvenience, or, as he would have thought it, fatigue myself by doing so. 

Hutton came—tied the shoe—lifted the foot upon which it was worn into its 
proper place on the sofa—and retired. 

‘Tam sorry now that I asked Sniggs to come back and dine,” said Cuthbert. 

So was I—not so much because although Sniggs was really an agreeable and 
entertaining companion, he was coming to break in upon what had become to me 
the delightful homeishness of a really family party, or because Cuthbert’s giving 
invitations without communicating with me, or even going through the ceremony 
of asking my concurrence, however certain it was never to hate been withheld, 
reminded me more forcibly than was quite agreeable, of the real position in 
which I stood with regard to him. I knew that the odd things which he occa- 
sionally did in this way resulted from no feeling but an apathetic indolence of 
mind, which induced him to make just as much exertion as might secure him a 
certain quantum of amusement. Poor fellow, he had no wife to comfort or con- 
sole him, and I often thought the very sight of our domestic happiness, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, worried and vexed him. From what I had gathered of his lost 
lady, she certainly did not, in any one point of person or character, resemble my 
Harriet, but still there was the contrast continually before his eyes. I therefore 
made every allowance for his wish to break in upon our serenity, which he could 
not himself enjoy, by the introduction of what were to him enlivening visitors. 

The Nubleys were almost always at diner with us, or, if not, ‘came in the 
evening,” and, to be sure, they were generally counteracted by the Wells’s : but 
this system of intervention and counteraction had the effect of amusing Cuth- 
bert at the expense of my own comfort. 

Then there was another worry ; where was the absolute necessity of having 
Lieutenant Merman so constantly with us? Mrs. Wells had discovered that he 
had an extremely rich uncle, and now that Harriet was married—for well do I 
recollect having been threatened with this very Lieutenant-~-he appeared what 
mothers call an eligible match for Fanny. Him my wife undertook to invite ; and 
if it were an eligible match for Fanny, and if she liked the man, and he liked 
her, it was all very reasonable and natural that Harriet should like to encourage 
it, especially as her father never made any secret of his strong prepossession in 
favour of the anti-Malthusian system of early marriages ; but still it was a great 
nuisance to me; I could not say so, because I knew the moment I raised an ob- 
jection, Harriet would have sent Fanny away, and then, she would have been 
uncomfortable. 

I remember travelling once in a stage-coach which runs from London—no 
matter whither,—with two remarkably nice young ladies;—the one im all the 
sparkling bloom of beauty, a sweet freshness en her rosy cheeks, and love and 
laughter beaming in her eyes; the other pale and attenuated, her eyes languid 
and downcast, and her weakness such that she was literally lifted into the coach, 
and laid, as it were, upon the seat opposite to that which her bright-eyed sister 
shared with me; she seemed to be kept alive only by cordial medicines, which 
were administered to her whenever we stopped to change horses. At the town 
where the rest of the passengers dined I got her some eau de Cologne, and her 
sister bathed her temples, and the sick girl looked grateful, and even wept; her 
pretty sister looked grateful too, and I became extremely anxious to know more of 
their history. 

At one period, as the day advanced, and the termination of our journey sp- 
proached, the invalid sank into a slumber, of which I took advantage to inquire 
the nature of her complaint. 

“ Her case,” said my fair companion, “is hopeless. She is returning to her 
native air, but it is rather to gratify a dying wish than with any probability of suc- 
cess.”” 

‘* What,” said I, in a half whisper, lest I should disturb the sleeper, ‘‘ what is 
she suffering from?” 

‘“‘ The physicians,” replied my companion, “ say that her heart is affected.” 

“What !” said I, “ aneurism ?” 

‘No, Sir,” said my fair friend, shaking her head, “ a lieutenant.” 

I confess this non-medical description of the young lady’s disease, partaking 
largely, to be sure, of “ scarlatina,” startled me a little. However, I looked at it 
with different eyes afterwards, and endeavoured to convince her sister of the deep 
interest which [ took in both of them. At a particular point of the journey | 
left them, and shook hands with them, not without wishing to hear more of them. 

It so happened that I did hear more of them; and, although anybody who 
hereafter reads my notes may not care to hear it, it is satisfactory to myself to 
know that the poor invalid recovered, and by the next year was perfectly restored 
to health. Whether she arrived at this happy conclusion by putting herself un- 
der a regime, or into a regiment, I did not ascertain. As far as the simple fact 
goes, there it is. 

My sister-in-law Fanny did not appear to me at all a likely subject for a similar 
complaint—her present turn was to laugh at her lover. 


smiles—at least if winning were her object—and I must say I never saw any 
man more resolved upon her eventually becoming Mrs. Merman than her venera- 
ble father, who was assiduously re-enacting the drama in which I and Harriet 
had unconsciously performed some months before. 

These words bring me toa subject upon which I shall touch but lightly, be- 
cause I may be disappointed ; but as things look at present, it seems most pro- 
bable that I shall attain to the dignity of a father ‘“‘before four moons have filled 
their horns.” A thousand new ties will then bind me—a thousand new duties 
devolve upon me. Well! I have thus early in life seen enough of the world to 
qualify me for a guardian and guide—to be sure, if I should have ason, he will 
not require much of my “guiding” for some years to come, and then I may 
look more sternly at the world’s “ follies,”” and become a severe parent, as the 
young beau generally becomes an old sloven ; but I think I shall be able to make 
my son my friend,—a course of education favourable to a boy who is born when 
his father is young. 

There are, however, men—and I could point out a very remarkable instance— 
who cannot bring themselves to such a line of proceeding—who see in their sons 
rivals for ‘* golden opinions,” and opponents in the race of life—who hear with 
no pleasure the shrewd remark, the pointed phrase, or witty observations of the 
youthful aspirant for fame and honour ; but who, fecling as parents do towards 
their offspring, and would feel, if they lived to the age of Methuselah, that they 
are still children, endeavour to check and subdue the ebullitions of their genius, 
and keep them subject to themselves. 

Towards daughters the feelings of a father are totally different—there is no ri- 
valry to be feared there, consequently there is no jealousy. ‘The more lovely, 
the more accomplished, and the more attractive a girl is, the more delighted is 
the fond father. Insome instances, mothers are found somewhat to partake of 
the feelings of fathers towards their sons, with regard to the young ladies. Many 
a poor creature has been embargoed into the nursery or the governess’s room for 
at least four years after she ought to have been out, because she unfortunately 
happened to be born when her mamma was not more than seveuteen, and who at 
three-and-thirty did not like to have a beautiful repetition of herself at that age, 
constantly associated with her, to induce comparison. 

By Jove, Sniggs has arrived, and the second bell is ringing—so away with my 
papers, and 


“To dinner with what appetite we may.” 


 — 
OUR ACTORS! 
THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 
BARTLEY. 
From the Metropolitan. 

Mr. George Bartley, now of Drury Lane theatre, and formerly of the Covent 
Garden corps, is one of those persons who, by their private conduct, do credit to 
any profession that necessity or inclination induces them to embrace ; that is not 
only our opinion, but that of our great English poet— 

** A wit’s a feather, and a chief’s a rod, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

About the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty-two, Mr. Bartley was 
born in the famed city of etiquette, scandal, and hot water, Bath—a city which 
has natived more actors and actresses than any other in the empire, (London ex- 
cepted.) The father of the subject of our present memoir was, for more than a 
quarter af a century, the well-known and much-respected box book-keeper of the 
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Every woman has her | 
own tactics in the great business of female life; and Fanny sought to win by | 












Bath theatre. The worthy old gentleman had several daughters and two sons. Ed- 


ward, the eldest, was the far-famed “ Jouer des billards,” the dashing youth who 
challenged all Europe, and who realised a handsome fortune by beating French, 
Dutchman, and Spaniard, at the noble game; for, like a good actor, Edward 
Bartley was always ready at his cue. 

George, the second son, whose life we are about to describe, was apprenticed 
in his early teens, to learn the gastronomic art under the celebrated head profes- 
sor at the York Hotel in his native city: and we candidly confess that he “ em- 
bodies the part to the life: he seems the very beau idéal of the commander- in- 
chief of an amply-furnished larder. Not only does he look like a man who could 
superintend the well-cooking of a good-dinner; but the man who could eat it 
after it had been well cooked. ‘There is roast venison in the blandness of his 
smile—turbot and lobster-sauce peep through each twinkling grey eye—and cali- 
pee and calipash are exhibited in every step he takes. 

His father’s official situation of course gave young George the entrée to the 
Bath theatre, both before /e Ridowt and behind les coulisses, when either leisure 
or inclination prompted him to take an hour's relaxation from the severe studies 
of Hannah Glasse, and the renowned Doctor Kichener. These lounges at the 
theatre, though 

‘* Like angels visits, few and far between,” 
decided the fate of the intended gastronomic professer ; for long before his term 
of apprenticeship had expired, he was inoculated with the theatrical mania; and 
when honourably emancipated from the parchment shackles, he showed O’Reily, 
his head cook, the York House, and even his dear native city, a fair pair of heels, 
and commenced the precarious but merry avocation of ‘an ambulating Thes- 
pian.” 

It was in his very early career, when, with little experience and less cash, he 
was seized with a dangerous malady, while acting with a wandering company of 
comedians in one of our channel islands. His situation was lamentable in the 
extreme: he was alone, in poverty, without a friend to close his eyes, had the 
expected stroke of death fallen upon him. In this unfortunate dilemma, a 
woman— 

“Oh! woman in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A minist’ring angel then art thou.” 
An actress of the company felt compasssion for the desolate condition, and ad- 
ministered to the necessities of the dying and deserted youth, brought medicines 
to him, and her soothing voice of pity did more than the pharmacopwia towards 
the convalescence of the pauvre malade. 
If pity be akin to love, as the poet writes, gratitude will sometimes engender 
it in a worthy bosom—at least it did so in young Bartley’s. The good female 
Samaritan, who had so kindly tended him, was by many years his senior in age, and 
rather the reverse of handsome, yet the grateful young strolling actor, like Bra- 
bantio’s daughter, saw the lady’s visage in her mind. As soon as he was convales- 
cent he married her, and she shared with him, through life, all the little pleasures, 
as well as the unpleasantries, of the precarious pursuit of “‘an ambulating Thes- 
pian.” 

This circumstance was related to the then popular actress of the day, the cele- 
brated Mrs. Jordan, while starring in the provincial company to which the poor, 
but contented pair, were attached. We say poor and contented, because 

“ Adversity but served to bind 

In closer union mind with mind ; 

Bade each from each the pang remove, 
And drew from grief the balm of love.” 

Mrs. Jordan had the soul to admire, and the will te patronise, such a man ; she 
had merely to hint to the Drury Lane management that she wished her worthy 
protegé to be engaged, and their reply to the favourite daughter of Thalia was 
this—* To us, your wishes always are commands.” And at the commencement 
of the ensuing season Mr. Bartley became a member of the Drury Lane corps 


dramatique, under the command of the veteran Bannister, in which situation he f 


remained for many years. He was the original personator of the sighing lover, , 
Count Montalban, when the popular comedy of the ‘‘ Honey Moon” first de-é 
lighted the town, and enriched Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s almost empty/ 
treasury. 

At length our hero grew ambitious ; he thought (and justly thought) that men 
of less talent than himself were advanced, while he was doomed by the manago- 
ment to remain stationary. He quitted the Drury Lane company of comedians, 


and, resolving that his histrionic abilities should not meet with any further manage- / 


rial neglect, he went to Scotland and fairly turned manager himself. It was in the 


good city of Glasgow, bonny Dundee, and the renowned town of Perth, that be » 


ernbarked his little, but hard-earned capital. Here he made a few annual circuits, 
and proved to his admiring, but rather limited auditory, that he was a legitimate 
and sterling actor. This was all very pleasant to personal vanity, but the very 
reverse of profitable to the theatrical treasury ; and he began seriously to reflect ; 


with the renowned Sancho Panza, that “ solid pudding would be better than empty 
praise.”’ 


He gave up theatrical management and the cold north, and returned to England. » 


At Liverpool he enlisted in the ranks of the corps dramatique, and became a 


great favourite with the liberal patrons of the drama in that spirited and populous 


emporium of wealth and luxury. 

About this period death deprived him of the kind-hearted woman to whom gra- 
titude had, for so many years, firmly attached him. He deeply felt his loss, 
though he did not obtrude his grief upon the world’s notice: he could smile even 
in his bereavement, yet did he not feel the less, for 

‘* Many a stoic eye and aspect stern 

Hide hearts where grief hath little left to learn, 

And many a withering thought lies hid—not lost— 

In smiles that least befit the man who wears them most.” 


Mr. George Bartley soon felt that he needed the domestic comforts of which 
fate had so suddenly deprived him, and quoting his early Scotch friend, 
Campbell, 

““The world was sad—the garden but a wild— 

And man, the hermit, sigh'd till woman smil’d.” 
he very wisely looked through the world for a being capable of supplying his late 
loss. he fixed on the celebrated Miss Smith, the then acknowledged legitimate 
successor of the great ‘‘ Siddons.’’ Mr. Bartley soon summoned resolution enough 
to tell his soft tale, and became a thriving wooer. After a somewhat brief court- 
ship, she was saluted as Mrs. Bartley, and under that title, resumed her station on 
the London beards ; here they remained a few years, when, seduced by splendid 
pecuniary offers, the happy pair crossed the Atlantic, and in the several states of 
America, realized, in a comparatively short period, a comfortable independent for- 
tune. They returned to England with the true John Bullish opinion, that it is the 
only country in the world in which wealth can be enjoyed in the true good old 
English taste. 

They soon found that inactivity both of mind and body would have killed them ; 
therefore, Mr. Bartley was engaged at Covent Garden, of which theatre he was, 
for many years, the stage manager, giving general satisfaction both to the publi 
and his brethren in that troublesome office; but when the whole establishment 
passed into the hands of the ci-devant director of the Surrey Theatre, Mr. Bartley 
declined the acceptance of a reduced salary, and went over to the enemy at the 
Drury Lane establishment. 

Mrs. Bartley, on her return from America, declined acting altogether, but de 
voted herself to teaching young ladies “the art and mystery,” and as her fair pupils 
pay rather highly for their instruction, she must nett a very pretty addition to a1 
already independent property. 

Mrs. Bartley has launched into the ocean of theatrical life an immense number 
of young lady pupils, who are preparing for anticipated London laurels, by practising 
in the various counties of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and some of them ar 
even inthe United States of America; they areto be met with from New Orleans 
south, to Buffalo in the north. 

Miss Taylor (now of Drury Lane Theatre) is the only lady pupil of Mr: 
Bartley’s that has made anything approaching to a stand in public favour on th’ 
metropolitan boards ; though Mr. Bartley, in his official situation as stage- manage’ 
could give them every facility of introduction if talent could be found to ave 
itself of opportunity, but we fear that parroting a girl will never make her 2! 
actress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bartley have always been highly respected in private life, as we'!! 
as admired in their professional capacities. They have a splendid house in one 0! 
our north-western squares, and to all appearance enjoy the wealth which their 
dustry has amassed by acting and pupilizing. Rem, facias rem, 

Si possie recté ; si non, quocunque modo rem. 
(To be Continued.) Horace.—hem' 
———— 
THEATRE-ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
From the New Monthly Magazine.—{By the Author of Paul Pry.] 
THE MANAGER'S ROOM. 

The Theatre-Royal, Little-Pedlington, is to be opened for the season on Mor 
day next. 
crowds of suitors for an interview with the manager are impatiently waiting w'' 
out. Amidst the din of hammers and the grating of saws, the tragedians are. ‘ 
the stage, rehearsing an entirely new melo-drama, to be called the Hatchet of Hi 
ror; or, the Massacred Milk-maid. In the green room, Miss Warble, ass!*' 
ed by the director of the orchestra, is practising the song “ incidental 
the play;” in the painting-room, Mr. Smearwell is giving the last touches 
the scene “ painted expressly for the occasion ;”’ in the saloon, Miss Sally J 
—or, as she is described in the play-bill, Mademoiselle Sara des Entrechat: 
endeavouring to place her right foot on her left shoulder, and performing oth 
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This being Saturday, all within its walls is bustle and activity, whi! _] 
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Che Alvoion. 





of the ordinary exercises preparatory to the execution of a grand pas seul ; 
whilst in a small shed connected with the stage, are the machinist and the proper- 
ty-man, sewing up a donkey in a cow’s hide, to represent the “ identical favour- 
ite cow” of the massacred milk-maid. But let us proceed to the manager's 
room. 

At a table covered with play-books, manuscripts, and letters, in an easy chair 
is seated Mr. Strut, the ‘enterprising and spirited’? manager. With evident 
satisfaction he is contemplating the bill of the Monday’s performances. At each 
magniloquent phrase he rubs his hands; his eyes sparkle with delight as they are 
attracted by the lines which stand prominent, in the full dignity of large capitals ; 
and, as he counts the notes of admiration, which bristle on the paper like pins in 
the ornamental cushion of a lady's toilet-table, his imagination riots in the pro- 
mise of nightly overflows throughout the season. Peruse the interosting docu- 
ment. 


THEATRE ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


Mr. Srrvr has the heartfelt gratification of announcing to the Nobility, Gen- 
try, and the Public in general, that he has once more the honour of assuming the 
direction of this Theatre, which will open on Monday next, and takes the liberty 
to flatter himself that the 

VARIOUS AND NUMEROUS NOVELTIES, 
ALL ENTIRELY NEW!! 
which are in preparation, and which will succeed each other 
IN RAPID SUCCESSION, 
and which will be produced in a style of 
SPLENDOUR! MAGNIFICENCE! AND GRANDEUR! 
hitherto unprecedented and without example in the annals of ‘Theatrical 
and which will be got up 
REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE, AND WITHOUT CONSIDERATION OF OUTLAY! 
and which in point of 
SCENERY! DRESSES! DECORATIONS! AND PROPERTIES! !! 
which, as they will be prepared on a scale of extent which was never before at- 
tempted, and which is now undertaken for the first time, cannot fail to form a 
pivot of attraction to 
DEFY COMPETITION!!! 

In addition to this, he has the pleasing gratification to announce that he has, 
without any view to the consideration of expenditure, succeeded in bringing 
together, 

IN ONE PHALANX, 
A COMBINATION OF COMBINED TALENT!!! 
such as has never yet been amalgamated within the arena of the walls of any 
theatre, and constituting a simultaneous 
IMPETUS OF COMBINED ATTRACTION!!! 
WHICH MUST SET ALL RIVALRY AT DEFIANCE!!! 

Mr. Srrvr has the satisfaction to announce that, in addition to many other | 
valuable engagements which he is thinking of having it in contemplation to enter 
into, he has secured the talents of the following distinguished élites :— 

Messrs. SNOXELL 
WADDLE 
EUGENE STRUT 
AUGUSTUS STRUT 
STANISLAUS STRUT 
STRIDE 
STAGGER 
AND 
TIPPLETON 
Mesdames BIGGLESWADE 
STRUT 
E.. STRUT 
lr. STRUT 
WARBLE 
Mile. SARA DES ENTRECHATS 
Messrs. Higs, Nigs, Pigs, Wigs, Gigs, C. Gigs, T. Gigs, R. Gigs, Brigs, and 
Knigs. 
Mesdames Nobs, Hobs, Dobs, F. Dobs, L. Dobs, J. Dobs, Wobs, Phobs, 


and Snobs, 


AND 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES 
(Her first appearance on any stage.) 





The performances will commence with, for the first time, an entirely new Melo- 
drame, never before performed, founded on the affecting, barbarous, and intercst- 
ing murder of Martha Squigs, to be called 


THE HATCHET OF HORROR; 
oR, 
THE MASSACRED MILKMAID. 


Principal characters by the following powerful cast!!! 
MESSRS. SNOXELL, WADDLE, STRIDE, EUGENE STRUT, AND 
STAGGER. 

MESDAMES BIGGLESWADE, T. STRUT, MISS WARBLE 
(with a Song.) 

MLLE. SARA DES ENTRECHATS (ictth a Pas Seul.) 

AND THE PART OF 
MARTHA SQUIGS (the Massacred Miik-Maid) by MISS JULIA 
WRIGGLES. 

In the course of the piece will be intreduced a new and splendid representa- 
tion of the 
FATAL COW-HOUSE 
Inwhich the Murder was committed ! 

Together with the identical 
BLOOD-STAINED HATCHET, WITH A LOCK OF THE VICTIM'S HAIR STICKING 
ToitT!! 
With which the Murder was committed !! ! 
And the identical 
FAVOURITE COW OF THE MASSACRED MILK-MAID!!!! 





At the conclusion of the piece, a favourite Song by 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 
After which an entirely new and elegant Burletta, without songs or any musical 
accompaniment whatever, in one act, to be called 
ALL ROUND MY HAT. 
With the following powerful cast!!! 
MR. TIPPLETON, 
Messrs. Pigs, Gigs, and Brigs,; Mesdames Hobs, Phobs, and Snobs, 
and (with a Song) 
; MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 
Previous to which, for the first time, a fashionable Interlude, to be called 
WHO ARE YOU? 
The principal characters by 
Messrs. TippLeron anv Gics 


AND 
= MISS JULIA WRIGGLES 
lo be preceded by an occasional Address, to be spoken by 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 
Prior to which, the favourite 
BROAD-SWORD HORNPIPE 


have no objection to treat with you. 


Mr. Strut rang the bell for Stumps, the messenger of the theatre. 

Strut. Is Mr. Dumps, the treasurer, in the theatre ? 

Stumps. Yes, Sir; he is up in the treasury very busy sorting the checks for 
Monday night. i 

Strut. Tell himI wish to see him when he is at leisure. And, Stumps! Is 
Mr. Tippleton arrived yet ? 

Stumps. I have net seen him, Sir. But I believe that in that heap of letters 
you will find one from him. 

Strut. Letters! Ha! Ihave not had time to open them. One—five— 
ten—fifteen—twenty—twenty-three! ‘Twenty-three letters to read and reply to! 
If I were not apprehensive that my correspondents would suspect that I could not 
write a common letter with common propriety, I would follow the example of 
Scrubs, the manager of the Theatre-Royal, Fudgeborough, and mount a private 
secretary. Let me see. Ha! this is it! Confound the long-winded fellow ! 
Three closely-written pages, containing a detailed account of how he chanced to 
iniss yesterday's coach, by which accident he was prevented being at Little Ped- 
lington last night; and one line (in a postscript) informing me of all I care to 
know—* Shall be with you in time for rehearsal to-morrow !’’—Now, as soon as 
Mr. Tippleton comes, let him be sent tome. And, Stumps! You have a list of 
the persons I have appointed to see me here? 

Stumps. Yes, Sir. 

Strut. Then, mind me! 
tence whatever.” 

Stumps, having received his instructions, quits the room. 

‘* And now to read my letters!’ exclaims the manager. ‘ On the eve of my 
opening, they are doubtless all upon subjects of importance and interest to me.”’ 

He opens the first of the heap, and reads :— 

“ Little Pedlington, Saturday morning. 

‘“* Dear Sir,—Asa lover of the drama, and a well-wisher of yours, permit me, 
though almost a stranger to you, to express my delight at your having resumed the 
management of our theatre. The drama must be supported ; and the magnificent 
bill you have just issued, confirms, what never has been doubted, that, under your 
liberal and spirited management, it will deserve support. Pardon the liberty I 
take in thus wishing you success, and assuring you that no one is more anxious 
to promote it than * Yours faithfully, 

“ Epuraim SNARGATE.” 

‘Upon my word,” says Strut, “this is gratifying! After this, who shall say 
there is no patronage for the theatre in Little Pedlington? But stop! here is 
something more :’’"— 

‘* Please turn over.—Postscript. Could you oblige me with an order for two for 
your opening night ?” 

‘Ha! one of the true patrons of the drama. 
succeed. Well! to the rest.” 


I am not to be seen by any one else upon any pre- 


Under such auspices I must 


“ Vale of Health. L. P. Saturday morning. 

“Miss Cripps presents compliments to Mr. Strut—would be obliged by an 
order for two for Monday. Miss C. wishes two places to be kept for her on the 
front row of one of the stage-boxes—whichever may be most convenient to Mr. 
S.—though the left-hand side is her favourite side of the house. 

** Should Mr. S. happen not to be in the theatre when this note arrives, he will 
have the kindness to send the orders to the V. of H. by his messenger; as Miss 
C. cannot conveniently send for them, her maid being engaged washing.” 

“Well! cool, it must be acknowledged!” cries Strut. ‘ My announce-bills 
are scarcely dry, the last year’s dust is scarcely swept from the stage, ere I am thus 
beset by my friends and patrons! Come! to the next.—Business, at last !— 
From Bellowmore, the great tragedian who leads the business at Dunstable. This 
is worth attending to.” 

* Sir,—It is not my intention to play anywhere this summer”—[ Then, why 
the plague does he write to me?—‘ my health, owing to my great exertions for 
some time past, rendering it imperative upon me that I should remain quiet for a 
few weeks. No doubt you have learnt from the newspapers that | have drawn 
immensely wherever I have acted,’—{OA!]—* and my last night at Dunstable 
produced the greatest receipt ever known !"—[Ah?]—* But I must consider my 
health ; and, so resolved to do, I have refused engagements OF THE MOST ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS KIND, which have been PRESSED UPON ME from all parts of the coun- 
try.”"—[Ah! ha !}—* My apothecary prescribes a few weeks of the air of Little | 
Pedlington.”—[{TI see.]—* and should my health improve by it, perhaps I might 
have no objection to go the round of my characters. I have, overand over again, 
refused erght-tenths of the clear receipts and a free benefit, for a twelve night's 
engagement, in theatres holding more than your’s. If you could make it worth 
my while, by advancing upon these terms, and my health should so much improve 
as to enable me io encounter the fatigue of twelve performances, perhaps I should 
Your's, 

“ Aveustus Frep. BeLLowmore. 

“Favour me with your immed.ate reply, as Tam not quite decided whether to 
rusticate at L. P. or at Fudgeborough, where (as I understand) Mr. Scrubs is 
straining every nerve to secure attraction.” 

“Tragic and dignified,” observes Strut. ‘ Worth consideration, though.— 
Let me see. Eigiit-tenths? That will leave two-tenths to be divided amongst 
the rest of the company, the orchestra, painters, tailors, carpenters, servants, &c. 
—and myself.—I must consult Dumps upon the matter. Now, to the next.” 

‘*My dear Strut,—Perhaps you may remember meeting me one evening last 
season at Mr. Rummin’s conversazione, where I enjoyed half an hour's very de- 
lightful chat with you. You may recall the circumstance to mind—though my 
name may have escaped your recollection, as we never met but that once—by 
my good fortune to agree entirely with you in every thing you said upon every 
subject, and by my requesting you (ai the end of our confab,) to take me behind 
your scenes, and to give me an order for the following night’s performance—both 
which requests you most politely, obligingly, and good-naturedly granted. I like 
your bill amazingly—it must carry all Little Pedlington before it. I should like | 
much to bring Mrs. A. and my young folks to witness your first night’s triumph, 
—which will be a glorious one, and well do you deserve it, my dear fellow,—but, | 
as they are just cleared of the sick list, you can, perhaps, spare me a private box | 
for them. However, should this be at all inconvenient to you, use no ceremony | 
about saying so; in which case, orders for six must content us, and we must do | 
the best we can for ourselves, in the public boxes. On occasions like this, one 
is bound to make some sacrifice of one’s own convenience to the advantage of the 
house. 

* Wishing you every success, believe me, my dear fellow, 
** Your's very sincerely, *“ ANDREW ASKENOUGH. 

“P.S. Do drop in some evening and take a friendly dish of tea with us.” 

* Confound his impudence !” exclaimed Strut, as he threw down the letter 
‘* This froma man who, according to his own confession, never spoke to me but 
once in his life, and who doubts whether I shall even recollect his naine! Well, 
there are many more like him in Little Pedlington. Now to proceed.”” And he 
continued to open and read his letters. 

‘Captain Sniggerton’s best compliments * * * * orders for two.” 





| I'll tell you in confidence: Waddle can do nothing with that speech. 


ol 


«Mr. Strut,” said the tragedian, in an angry tone, “I have a complaint to make 
—two complaints ; in short, Sir, I have many complaints to make. In the first 
place, Sir, look at this hatchet.” 

Strut. Well, Sir; what’s the matter with it? 

Snozell. Matter, Sir! Do you expect that I should go on at night with such a 
thing as this for a hatchet ? q 

— Why, really, Snoxell, it seems to me that the property is remarkably well 
made. 

Snozell. Well made! well made! See this, Sir. (Pointing to a play-bill.) 
You have made a line of it in your bills The public will expect something. 
One little dab of red ochre—one paltry, small tuft of horse-hair glued to it? 
Why, Sir, it won't be seen by the third row in the pit. 

Strut. Rely on it, my dear Snoxell, it will tell exceedingly well at night. 

Snozell. Very well, Sir; I have only this to say : I have a reputation at stake in 
Little Pedlington, and 1—wil/—not—go on at night with such a thing as this for 
a hatchet. 

Strut. Sit down for a minute Snoxell; we'll see about it. 

Mr. Strut rang the bell, and desired Stumps to send Squeaks, the property-man, 
to him. Squeaks—a little man, with a voice like that of Punch in a show-box— 
speedily appeared. 

Strut. Come here, you scoundrel. 
person as Mr. Snoxell! 

Squeaks. Why, Sir, I made it agreeable to the order I got from Mr. Siffle, Sir, 
the prompter, Sir. 

Strut. And what was his order, you rascal? 

Squeaks. Why, Sir, he ordered me to make the identrieal blood-stained ’atchet, 
Sir, with a lock of the victim's ’air sticking to it, Sir, with which the murder was 
committed, Sir. And there’s the blood, Sir, and there’s the ’air, Sir, and that’s alb 
I can say aboutit, Sir. 

Strut. Get along, you little villain, and put more red paint, and another tuft or 
two of horse-hair to it. 

Squeaks. Very well, Sir; if you please Sir. But I can only say, Sir, that 
‘ere property, Sir, will come to near ninepence as it is, Sir; and Mr. Dumps, the 
treasurer, Sir, will grumble at that, Sir; and if it comes to any more, Sir, Mr- 
Dumps ’Il stop it out of my salary o’ Saturday, Sir; and that ‘ll be very ’ard upon 
me Sur. 

Strut. Get out, you scoundrel, and do as you are ordered. 

[Squeaks, with his blood-stained hatchet, withdrew ] 

Strut. There, Snoxell; I hope you are satisfied. 

Snozell. Yes—perhaps, 

Strut. Now, what more have you to say? 

Snozell. Why—TI have next to say, I will not act Grumps in the new piece. 

‘“Not act Grumps!” exclaimed Strut, with astonishment. ‘ Bless my soul! 
Mr. Snoxell ; what can you possibly object to the part? It isa very fine part, and 
so you said at the reading.” 

Snoxell. And so I thought; but it does not come out in acting, andI won't 
play it. 

Strut. Won't! Won't indeed! Either, J am manager in my own theatre, Mr. 
—aw—Snoxell, or—aw—you are. (And as he uttered these words, Mr. Strut 
put his hands into his breeches pockets, slid gently down his chair, his head falling 
back, and his feet sliding under the table.) 

Snorell. Sir, I will not play the part. 

Strut. You won't? Does it oecur to your recollection, Mr.—aw—Snoxell, 
that there is such a word as “forfeit” in your articles? And that if you refuse a 
part, Sir, I can forfeit you ten shillings * 

Snoxell. Forfeit !—Forfeit! Do you say forfeit, Sir? Forfeit me! Snoxell ! 
“The heart-rending Snoxell,” as I am generally designated. That word again, Mr. 
what’s—your—name, and I'll throw up my engagement. 

It must here be observed that, but for the letter just received from Bellow- 
more, the manager would no more have ventured, at such a juncture as the pre- 
sent, to assume the tone he did towards his leading tragedian, than attempt to 
swallow him alive. He used the circumstance adroitly, and the conversation thus 
proceeded. 

Strut. Throw it up, if you please, Sir. 

Snozell. Throw it up !—Mr. Strut—you—surely you are not in earnest. 
could you find to lead the serious business ? 

Strut. Bellowmore. 

Snozell. Bellowmore! What! Is he in Little Pedlington? 

Strut. No; but here is a letter I have just received from him. 

Snoxell. What can he want! 

Strut. Anengagement. I can have him ata day's notice, and upon my own 
terms. 

Snoxell. Ha! ha! ha! Bellowmore! I have a great respect for him—think 
highly of his talents—but he can no more lead the tragic business in such a place 
as Little Pedlington than , I should be the last man in the world, my dear 
Strut, to throw any impediment in the way of your opening, as my retirement 
from the theatre just at this time would do ; therefore Confess that—come 
now, confess that my retirement would 

Strut. Why—aw—certainly—aw—I—aw— 

Snoxell. That's sufficient—I am satisfied—I'll play the part. But upon one 
condition. 

Strut. What's that ? 

Snoxell. Why, there's that speech, a very fine speech, in the part of Growler, 
which Waddle is to play : the speech, you know, when he discovers me, with the 
hatchet in my hand, lifting the latch of the cow-house—you know the speech I 
mean—beginning ‘Rumble, thou hurricanous winds, and shake the trembling 
stars out of their firmset hemispheres, till all is clouded in one black ruin.” Now, 
It is too 
He'll not get a hand to it— 


Is this a property fit to be given to such a 


Who 











much for him. It is riding fifteen stone on a pony. 
let me speak it, and I'll bring down three rounds. 

Strut. Very well, Snoxell. Speak to Dowlas, the author of the piece, about it, 
and settle it as you please. 

Snozell. Bellewmore, indeed! My dear Strut, with that speech in the part, Pll 
make such a thing of Grumps as shall astonish even Little Pedlington. 

Not only soothed but satisfied, Snoxell quitted the room.—[ Remainder next 
week.} 

rr 


TIGERS AND TIGERISM. 


“ Nomen erit pardus, “ tigris,” leo,—siquid adhuc est 
Quod fremat in tess violentius.”—JUVENAL. 
* Locus est et pluribus umbis.”—Horart. 

There are among most people to be found some things, and some combinations 
of idea, for which their language has no expression; and, per contra, some 
names in their language for things which they have not. The most striking in- 
stance, probably, is to be found in the necessity which we English are under 





‘** Mrs. Stint’em presents her kind regards and * * * * orders for four.” 

“Dr. Drench presents his very best respects * * * congratulates him * * * 
spirit and enterprise * * * success * * * every true lover of thedrama * * * 
oblige him with orders for three, or so.” 

“Mr. Snargate, Sen. will esteem it a favour if Mr. Strut will send nim orders 
for himself and lady. He would not trouble him, but that, fond ashe is of a 
play, he is free to confess that these are not times for people to spend money for 
theatrical amusements. He sincerely wishes Mr. Strut every success.” 

** All singing to the same tune, by the Lord Harry! So, because these are not 
times for people to pay for their amusements, ] am expected to open a theatre 
gratis! One half of Little Pedlington—the patrons of the drama—are of this 





BY 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES 
In the course of the evening a lanchahle comic Song by 
MR. AUGUSTUS STRUT. 
The whole to conclude with, never acted, a laughable Farce, to be called 


SHE SHALL BE AN ACTRESS. 


Coronet Dasu, by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES! 
Harrequin, by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES!! 
VENvs, by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES !!! 
Motiy O’Rooney (an Irish Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES !!!! 
Jeannie M‘Brive (a Scotch Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES !!!!! 
Eveenta La Betve (a French Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES !!!!!! 
Matitpa Scuwapnstz (a German Girl), by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES !!!!!!! 


AND 
Lapy Ciara Lovery (an English Lady of 
Fashion) by Miss JULIA WRIGGLES !!!!!!!! 


On this occasion Mr. SNOXELL and Mrs. BIGGLESWADE will perform. 











| Pats. 





On this occasion Mr. TIPPLETON will perform. 





On this occasion Miss JULIA WRIGGLES, Miss WARBLE, and 

Mile, SARA DES ENTRECHATS will perform. 

On this occasion Mr. TIPPLETON and Miss JULIA WRIGGLES WILL 
PERFORM IN TWO PiEcEs !!! 








On this occasion the WHOLE of the powerruL and UNPRECEDENTED Com- | 


PANY engaged at this theatre, and announced, as above, to perform in the even- 
tng’s performances, WILL PERFORM!!! 
“ This will do!’ exclaimed Strut, as he finished the reading of this extraordi- 


nary announcement. ‘This mustdo. If this don’t bring them it is all over with 
the legitimate drama.” 





opinion ; the other half—the would-be-fashionables, the little Great, who ima- 


own claim to be considered somebodies and somethings —never go to a play at all. 
Thus, between the two parties, my chances of success are in a hopeful way !— 
Well ; on with my correspondents. 


| gine that when they have voted the theatre ru/gavw, they have established their 


' 
' 
| * Sir,--Being out off an engagment shud be glad to engag in yor kumpny 


if yo can find Rome to engag me. i hav lead the Bisnies inn Mr. Scrub’s kump- 
| ny att Pudgebery for 2 ears besids staring att other plasis inn my Princeple 
Left Mr. S. kampny becas Mr. S. find me 2 shilans & deduckt out off my 
sallyry last sataday becas i refus to leaf the stag wen i was rehorsing Richard the 
3rd upon Mrs. S. haven the impetence toe order me toe goe toe the Buchers toe 
| fetch the muton chopps for thare dinner & i apel toe yo Sir if i warnt write to up- 
hold my digginty & refus toe goe toe fetch the chopps haven to play Richard that 
very nit. Sir 1 dont pertend to kompar myself with Mr. ‘Tipiltin and Mr. Snoxil 
but i send yo a peas cut out off the Fudgebory Gazete toe shoe what they sed off 
me att my bendyfit when I plaid Archer inn the Bostrantygum after which lipt 
| threw a Noop 15 feet i. Also sung 2 komac songs with great aplaws—afte1 which 
| Othelio in 2 ax—the hole to conklud with litel pikel inn the Spile chile. Sir i 
inclos a list of 103 pats what i am quit component to play & am quit up inn them 
| & cud get out off my bed any nit and play them ata mommins notas. & opin for 
| your reply 1am Sir yor most humbil servent toe comarnd 
| “Cuas. Seymour Sr. Eoremonr 
“PS. i cen also manige the gash lites, dans the tit rop, & mak fire works.” 


“So, so, Mr. St. Egremont! A gentleman who can play everything, from 
Archer in the ‘ Beaux Stratagem,’ and Richard the Third, down to Little Pickle 


into the bargain—is worth attending to Sut as to the praises of the ‘ Fudge- 
borough Gazette,’ on the occasion of your own benefit, I have been manager of a 
playhouse long enough to know how to value that.” 


7 


Here was aloud tap at the door. ‘Come in!” cried the manager; and Mr 
Snoxell, the leading tragedian, with a painted wooden hatchet in his hand entered 
the room. 





in the ‘ Spoilt Child’—sing comic songs, and leap through a hoop fifteen feet high, | 


of borrowing from our neighbours, (as Paddy is wont to say,) “the loan” of the 
word ennui,—being, as we confessedly are, the most burdened with that disease 
of any population in Europe ; while the French, from whom we take the term, 
| are light-hearted and careless toa proverb. The Latin, also, ab urbe conditd, 
| down to the present 1836, (when it has fallen into the hands of apothecaries, pe- 
| dagogues, and German professors, to be murdered at discretion,) has contrived to 
rub on without a definite article; leaving the people with no better mode of 
speaking duxtmce, than by pointing with the finger. But the most extraordina- 
ry nation in this respect are the Italians, whose purists have interdicted the use of 
| all words of later date than the fifteenth century; so that a man cannot go ina 
| steam-boat, ride in an omnibus, nor so much as call for a dish of tea, or a pot of 
| XX., without perpetrating a solecism. Attention to this circumstance is neces- 
| sary, on very many occasions, if we would avoid the common and coarse mistake 
| of inferring the presence or absence of certain things, in certain communities, ac- 
| cording to the richness or poverty of the popular vocabulary. How often, for in- 
| stance, do we give credit to societies and to individuals, for the possession of ho- 
| nour, religion, generosity, truth, &c. &c., merely because they know how to 
name them; while it is notorious that they who have these things most frequent- 
ly in their mouths, have generally the smallest portion of them in their hearts — 
| On the other hand, we are far from safe in supposing a man deficient In a quality 
beeause he makes no boast of it ; or in believing, when we find a novelty sliding 
into a language, that the thing it expresses is only then beginning to be known 
among the people who speak it. It would be a foolish error, for example, to 
imagine that the population of these happy realms were altogether ignorant of 
that moral phenomenon, a quiz, before the reign of George the Third ; or that 
| before the time of his late Majesty, of glorious and pious memory, they were 
| such “sad”? dogs, as not to know what “a lark” is. ‘“ ‘Twaddles,” too, were 
| sufficiently numerous long before they were so written down; and the Parlia- 
| ment House was infested with two-legged “ rats” even before the revolution of 
1688, though they have neither been sung nor said, ¢0 nomine, until our own 
| days. 
| Among the most recent introductions into our English vocabulary, we have the 
| neologismal appellatives, “ tiger’? and “‘tigerism,”’—words of great intensity and 
signification, without which it would be impossible to get on for “ one calendar 
dav” in genteel society. But, much as these words are in circulation, they are 
| very little understood, except by the select few; and a sentence or two on the 
subject may not be amiss, as well for the benefit of country parsons, east-endians 
(or Indians,) and such other offsets of the existing generation, as for the in- 
struction of posterity, to which all the writings in the “* New Monthly Maga- 
| zine” are so expressly addressed 
A tiger, then, be it known, is by no means to be interpreted as signifying one 
of those inhabitants of the parish of Marylebone, which are located in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, but simply a variety of the genus homo. Young as the word is, 
| in this its manly sense, it has already passed through several shades of meaning, 

















































































































years back, it was used to express a humble dependent taken into a curricle, to 
hold the terrier between his legs, to make the vehicle run level and easy, to re- 
ecive the out-pourings of ill-temper after a run of bad luck at play, or, in due 
time and season, to be let slip after a pedestrian beauty with a pocket-handker- 
chief in her hand, and to dog her te her lodgings. A tiger was further servicea- 
ble at the dinner-table, to sing songs, to draw corks, to laugh at his patron’s jokes 
and see him to bed at the endof the evening. Of all things changeable, fashion 
being the most so, this sernus-curru-portatur-codem fashion could not be expected 
to last for ever; and, accordingly, it fell with the vehicle for which it was in- 
troduced. Cabs came in, and curricles went out ; and when tigers ceased to ride 
cheek by jowl with the lambs their masters, the term got up behind, and was 
used to represent that diminutive of a boy who figures in a frock coat and a com- 
plete pair of top boots, as an essential quota pars of every well-appointed bache- 
lor’s “turn out.” 

Such, down to the day in which we write, is a tiger proper; though, among 
the leamed, this application even of the term is giving way, and merging, by de- 
grees into a third signification, which we may call the tiger metaphorical. ‘The 
post-vehicular tiger, or tiger proper, being, as every one knows, usually—nay in- 
dispensably, dressed a quatre épingles, or in plain English, to an excess of osten- 
tatious and punctilious nicety, he is an appropriate and express image of that 
** aliquid plus quam satis est’ in attire, that overdone ‘habitus nitor,’ which 
distinguishes an ignorant and impu lent pretender from the great original, whom 
he fancies he is imitating. All deviations, then, from the simply elegant proprie- 
ty of toilet, —at once so undelinable, yet so unmistakable,—which marks a real 
and perfect Exclusive, or genuine man of ton, is figuratively ycleped * tigerism ;”’ 
and the offender, whether he sins in pure inapprehensiveness of the juste milieu, 
or from a vulgar affectation of singularity, is, in modern parlance, metonymically 
called “a tiger.” Hic nigerest, hunc tu Romane caveto. 

Take the word, therefore, in whatever sense you will, it would be an equal 
oversight to suppose the thing it represents new, as the language. ‘%/e English 
were, at no period of our history, ‘so little an house of call to the chariot of the 
sun,”* as tobe without tigers of all denominations. Lord Barrymore indeed 
may have had the honour of inventing the name; but the thing is of all antiquity 
—as appears by the first quotation which heads this paper; for your tiger Is 
precisely the scurvy dog there mentioned ; and like Juvenal’s other dogs, rejoi- 
cing in fierce names, being by nature the tamest and gentlest of the whole order 
of mammalia,—fetching and carrying with the docility of a poodle, and the in- 
telligence of a learne:l piz,—is catachrestically called after the most ferocious 
animal in the zoolozical world. 

Apropos to the learned pig,—it is now almost forgotten that that egregious animal 
completely broke down when called upon to exhibit before the Prince of Wales. 
Whether it happened that the animal was mistaken for a brother of the Epicurean 
sty, or that an abstract sense of merit alone was at the bottom of the affair, I 
know not; but he was honoured by an introduction. A party was made for the 
Occasion, at some noble house, and the pig was asked to meet his royal master. 
We have the negro’s author.ty for stating, that the habits of the animal are aristo- 
cratic, or, to use his own words, that ‘pig he only gentleman.” The pig «- | 
Gordingly was indulged with la petite entrée ; but, unluckily, the reception-room 
was an octagon, and its sides were lined with mirrors down to the ground. ‘The 
learned personage consequently, on looking around him, found himself sarrounded 
with a whole college of swine, or rather by a university of grunters; and sud- 
denly struck with a sense of humility, he, with his proverbial firmness of purpose, 
refused to exhibit in such superior society. After much preliminary confusion, 
then, he laid himself down, with a grunt of displeasure, on the hearth-rug ; and 
utterly regardiess of the “ principibus placuisse, &c.”’ he turned his back on the 
company, and fell fast asleep ;—to the infinite mortification of his owner, and the 

t of a great prince,—who then, for the first time, found one not dis- 
posed to tumble, when he was graciously pleased to be pleased with the amuse- 
ment. ‘This porcine propensity, by-the-by, is not infrequent among wits. Your 
diner-out is ever fond of exhibiting solus ; and when, by an absurd application of 
the rule of three, the species are collected in numbers at the same table, for the 
greater amusement of the guests, they are much too apt to be struck dumb ; and 
when they have eaten and drank their fill, at the expense of their host, they fall 
asleep without scruple of conscience, like the pig; though not exactly like him— 
on the hearth-rug. 

This recalcitrant disobedience of wits and pigs is wholly unknown to the tiger, 
who is ever ready for all things commandable ; for, like Johnson’s Frenchman, 
“bid him go to hell,—to hell he goes.” ‘Touching the antiquity of this particular 
variety of the animal, it extends beyond the period of recorded history, and doubt- 
less is coeval with the institution of private property. If “ Lord,” as Skinner 
mainta ns, implies, etymologically, “a giver of bread,”’ its correlative cannot be 
“commoner,” but “tiger.” Commoners, we know, not only habitually earn their 
own bread, but their lord's also ;—or at least that of his younger children on the 
Pension List ; whereas the tiger always feeds at the expense of his master. 
Verstegan, in his “ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence,” says that “the nobility 
of England which generally doe bear the name of lord, have alwaies, and as it 
were, of a successive custome (rightly, according to that honourable name), 
maintayned and fed more people, to wit, of their servants, retayners, dependants 
(some tigers too, as Falconbridge would say), tenants, as also the poore, than the 
nobility of any country on the continent; which surely is a thing very honoura- 
ble and laudable, and most befitting noblemen and right noble minds.” Where 
Verstegan learned this bread-giving trait of the English nobility,I knownot. If 
Fortune sells the favours she seems to give, so, also, do most lords, whether insular 
or continental ; and they sell it devilish dear, too. But of this we may be sure, 
wherever the bread-givers were, there were the tigers: or, as Horace more ele- 
gantly expresses the fact, “‘ Sint Mucenates, &c. &c. Fc.” 

Among the Romans, (and Horace brings the circumstance to recollection,) 
tigers were known by the name of Umbra. They accompanied their masters 
everywhere like shadows; and for the same reason,—that is, on account of the 
substance. ‘Terence and Plautus quiz these personages as parasites, which was 
ungenerous ; for they ate only the musty victuals and drank the sour wine :—and 
when we consider, moreover, how pertinaciously the patres conscripti took the 
bread out of the people’s mouths, we cannot see the reproach, if the people tried 
every means in their power to get some of it back again. Besides, no class of 
operatives earn their morsel harder, or oftener eat it bedewed with tears. Of the 
Umbre of antiquity, the court-fools, and their near kinsmen, the minstrels and 
troubacours, were the legitimate successors. ‘These were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the tigers of their day; for it is not to be supposed that their licence of 
speech exempted them from the cringing docility of the genuine tiger. Every- 
body, indeed, likes to laugh at his neighbovr ; but everybody does not exactly like 
to laugh at himself; so that the cracking of jokes and the cracking of crowns 
have ever been rather closely coupled together. The worst trait in the history 
of Archbishop Land, was his persecution of poor Archy, the King’s fool, for a 
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maid-sort of expression of countenance, and black silk stockings in a morning, 
certo ceriius, he is of the pestle, anda pestilent tiger into the bargain. 

Of Cockney tigers the varieties are infinite, and of all shades, from the slightest 
observable excess of precision, to the actor’s exaggeration of every item of the 
dandyism of the hour. There is the Groom variety of tiger, the Bob Logic va- 
riety, and the Dandy variety, or Haberdasher tiger. ‘The last is known by his 
chin-tuft, and by the perfectness of his equestrian appointments, in every particu- 
lar, except the horse. The two former varieties speak for themselves. The 
broad, shallow, hat, spectacles, and umbrella, are pathognomonic symptoms of the 
one ; the Fives’ Court air invariably betrays the other. 

The Attorney tiger, or Tigris Bloomsburyensis, is cognizable by his multipli- 
city of rings, and brooches, and gold chains. His wig, too, is oiled and curled to 
an hair. His fancy waistcoat is of a garish pattern, and he sports black-satin 
trousers at his evening parties. His shirt, widely protuberant, is wrought into a 
thousand fantastical folds ; and his yellow gloves emulate the pallid radiance of 
an April sunbeam. He differs from the genuine West-end tiger more in degree 
than in kind ; the latter being many shades less prononcé, and his air more confi- 
dent and easy. 

The Author tiger (and his congener, the artist) are known bya black velvet 
coat, cut a la Henri Quatre, an excess of up-turned linen at the cuffs, rings out- 
side his white kids, and perhaps an ivory cane. Manners and conversation to 
match (as the “‘ Fashions for the Month” have it); that is to say, singular and un- 
natural. 

The forms of tigerism, it is clear, from these descriptions, must be various as 
those of the models from which they are mistaken. ‘The metaphorical tiger 
among the Romans was most readily detected by a slight trailing of the ¢oga. If 
there is any faith in busts, Lucius Verus was a tiger in hair-dressing, as Faustina 
was a manifest tigress. Tigerism under the Edwards and Henrys was ostensible 
in long pointed shoes fastened to the knee. Under Louis XIV. tigerism broke 
out in the enormity of the wig, and of the lace ruffles round the boot. Under 
James I. yellow rufis were tigerish, till Mrs. Turner (Sir T. Overbury’s murder- 
ess) put them out of fashion. Under the first Georges, tigerism took the form of 
a starched stiffness, and an inimitable ugliness of every detail of dress; in the 
Jatter Georges, it has assumed every shape under heaven, from that of the three 
Mr. Wigginses and the Skeffington cut, down to the Petersham coat and the 
D’Orsay shirt-frill. Nothing external could well be more widely different than 
George III. and his son and successor; but cach in his own way was (tell it not 
in Gath) tant soit peu of a tiger. 

Tigerism in France mounted during the reign of terror a red night-cap, and was 
conspicuous by an excessive neglect of person and affectation of dirt. ‘Tigresses, 
too, shone in a near approach to nudity, in Greek draperies and a Brutus’ wig. 
Under Napoleon, tigerism was gorgeous, and sported much embroidery and many 
jewels. Under Louis Philippe, it shone in a sugar-loaf hat and a German exte- 
rior; and for a while, it glittered in the many-coloured garb of a Saint Simonian 
mystagogue. Nay, so various is the mutability of the tiger, that he may be de- 
tected under the plain coat of a Quaker; while the tigress absolutely luxuriates 
in a puce-coloured lutestring, and a bonnet without ribands or lace. A sailor, in 
full shore-going fig, is a regular-built tiger in his way ; and so, too, is a Catholic 
priest, with his eyes cast to the ground, and his coat nearly reaching to it. In 
short, there is no condition of life without its tigerisin, though the name perhaps 
may not have been applied, in every instance, to the tiger. 

Tigerism is accustomed to break out from time to time in relation to some par- 
ticular article—a clouded cane, a snuff-box, a brooch, a bludgeon—what not! In 
our fathers’ days, tigerism was exhibited sometimes in the wearing two watches, 
sometimes in enormous buckles like those now affected by sailors, sometimes in 
coat industriously powdered, before it was put on for the day. For a short period 
it raged in the shape of a triple series of hat-bands ; and bolsters or featherbeds, 
by way of neckcloths, had their day. At this present writing, tigers may be 
known by the extravagance of their shirt-studs, or by their waist-coat buttons of 
gold filigree ; but in nothing does the tiger appear with greater éclat than in the 
walking-cane decorated with the most extravagant jewellery. In France, more 
especially, this mode has been carried to an excess unheard-of in other places. 
Four and five pounds is no uncommon price for the article; given, too, by men 
who have not so much left in their pockets, when they have paid for it. But 
Monsieur de Balzac, the well-known writer, has made himself immortal in the 
circles of Parisian fon, not only by his works, cela va sans dtre, but by his un- 
matched tigerism, in sporting a cane which cost some forty pounds of our money. 
It is a serious mortification and disappointinent that we cannot give our readers a 
particular description of this monster-cane ; but, to confess the truth, we have 
not seen it. We had, indeed, some idea of procuring a drawing from Paris, if 
not of going there ourselves—partly to gratify our own curiosity, and partly to 
have it engraved for the Magazine; but on reflection, we were satisfied that it 
must soon come into the printshops, and be imitated en faux, at Birmingham, for 
the use of professional diners-out and blue-stocking party-goers. So conspicu- 
ous has the ‘‘ Canne de Monsieur Balzac’ become in the fastt of Parisian lite- 
rature, that it has been taken as the machinery of a recent novel by Madame 
Gerardin, who, no doubt, in her version of its splendour has added much to its 
brilliancy and beauty. 

The introduction of this novelty in literature is most advantageous, inasmuch 
as it is far easier to found a reputation on the head of a cane than on one’s own 
head, and to trust to Storr and Mortimer for notoriety rather than to Mr. Colburn. 
But then, perhaps, it will be said that a reputation of this sort is not within reach 
of every one’s pocket ; and that, in this case, an author comes out at his own risk, 
and not at that of his publisher. ‘This may be so, perhaps; but the admission 
detracts nothing from the utility of the substitute, at least to the aristocratical por- 
tion of authors, who most stand in need of it; andas for the poorer devils of 
professional writers, they may employ false stunes and Irish diamonds ; and it will 
not be the first time they have passed the counterfeit for the true thing. Neither 
will the innovation be as great as at first sight may be thought. Tigerism has for 
a long time been on the increase among writers ; for since it has been the fashion 
in the great world to take up any scribbler who has libelled, fought, or eccen- 
trized himself into notice, the spoiled child of the season has found it easier to 
outrer the dress and deportment of a gentleman for the occasion, than to assume 
it : in other words, the public make lions of these men; and they, by a slight 
transformation make themselves tigers. 

There is one species of tigerism which has not earned its name, though as fair- 
ly entitled to it as another, albeit, it must be confessed, not quite so personal :— 
allude to tigerism in the furniture of a house. This is displayed in an excess 
of sumptuosity and decoration; and though far from a cheap, is a short road to 
notoriety and distinction. ‘The most approved form of this extravagance is the 
house a /a Louis XIV. ; or, to make the matter clearer by an image, the closer 
you can make your mansion approach to Mr. Braham’s new theatre, the more 
tigerish it will be. Inlaid floors, roccoco ornaments, Watteau-ish pictures let into 
the walls, rich silk hangings, and bull cabinets, in cumbrous multitudes and end- 














miserable jest ;—but he was unlucky in having the anecdote handed down to pos- 
terity ; for the practice was universal with great lords, in those times. Sed de his | 
hactenus. | 

Of the tiger of the cab there is less to be said. He differs from his Linnvan | 
prototype in this—that whereas the tigerish propensities of the animal strengthen | 
with his strength, and grow with his growth; the biped gradually loses his cha- 
wcteristics as he ripens into adolescence, and is no longer to be recognised when 
he arrives at years of discretion. Africa produces nothing more monstrous than 
an overgrown tiger; for a lad is no longer fit to go behind a cab, when he is once 
able to mount it without danger of breaking his neck. ‘This tiger has his fellow 
in my lady’s page. Both are the special favourites of their employers ; both are 
“ figged out” to gratify their vanity. Both are ruined, morally as well as physi- 
cally, in the service ; while, if they survive, they are both rendered unfit for any | 
other. The page, indeed, is the most fantastically and sumptuously dressed, and | 
his health is destroyed by hot rooms and late hours; but the tiger, though more 
groomishly attired, is not less scrupulously exact, and he is equally rendered con- 
sumptive by rough weather and slecping in a cab. Should they escape, too, from 
that mode of death, their fate is still very generally the same; for when, like the 
ghost in the “ Castle of Otranto,” they have become too big for the mansion, they 
are both alike candidates for treading the same path to the gallows. 

Now as to the tiger metaphorical, the reigning tiger of the present hour, he is 
a perfect nondescript ; for as truth is one, and crror multifarious, so, whatever 
deviates from the unique standard of gentlemen’s dressing is tigerish, no matter 
what particular form it assumes. To understand this matter fully, tigers should 
be classified ; but so various and so minute are the shadings of this species of 
tigeriem, that Cuvier himself could have failed to arrange them. 

The Connaught and Munster tiger, for instance, may be known by his hat 
etuck on three hairs of one side of his head, at an anzle at which no other hat, 
foreign or domestic, would maintain its place. The opposite side, as if to balance 
things, is graced with an enor:nous tuft of overgeown curling locks—in form and 
size reso nbling the ancient powder puff. His habit is a sort frock of Pomona 
green, his waistcoat is broadly striped, and his unmentionables are of corduroy, 
with ga'ters not tomatch. Hecarries a shortash-plant in his hand, and his whistle 








less variety, are the symptoms of this disease, which is becoming epidemic among 
Messieurs les nouveaux riches. Perhaps there are few lines more difficult to draw, 
than that which separates a gentleman's house from a tiger’s; for, in assuming 
a particular style, it is essential that its details should be perfect, and it is merely 
an attention to them which constitutes the difference. But in the tiger’s mansion 
there is perceptible an overloading extravagance in the ensemile, though, at a first 
glance, youcannot exactly say where; and the difference becomes still more 
marked, when the manners and conversation of the owners are in salient contrast 
with the recherché and clegance of their environage. 

It is time, however, to have done. ‘Tigerism is a vast and various subject, and 
volumes might be written without exhausting it. Many, doubtless, will be the 
varieties of the animal which will occur to readers, and many good things will 
they recollect which are omitted in this hasty sketch. Let them, however, re- 
member that l'art d'ennuyer est Vart de tout dere, and pardon our omissions accor- 
dingly : too happy will it be for us, if they are not more dissatisfied with our sins of 
commission, than with those of defect. 

on seannaiipapiasien 
THE RETREAT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
FROM BURGOS AND MADRID, UPON RODRIGO. 
FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN.—Resumed froma former Albion, 

Notwithstanding the attitude of Pakenham’s troops, and the admirable arrange- 
ment of the park of artillery under Douglas, the troopers of O'Shea still menaced 
the ford. A brigade of French guns ascended the heights, and opened their fire 
upon the 3rd division, but they were replied to with vigour by Douglas, who on 
this day surpassed himself ; and the decided superiority which his fire had over 
that of the enemy was so palpable, that after a short trial the French left the 
heights. Day was drawing to its close, and our march, as usual, commenced soon 
after dark. ‘The day had been one of drizzling wet, but towards eveningthe rain 
came down in torrents; the army had to march two leagues ere they reached 
the point marked out for them on the line of retreat, and it would be difficult to 
describe the wretched state of the troops. The cavalry half dismounted; the 
artillery without the requisite number of horses to draw the ammunition-cars, much 





is lo id, clear, and mellifluous. 

‘The Clerical tiger wears a shovel-hat and a rosette, a coat with a stand-up col- 
lar, a tight cravat, an’ a pair of well-polished silver buckles. He would sport a 
cauliflower wig, but that itis no longer possible ; so he lets his hair curl behind 
from ear to ear. You might, in short, take him for a Bishop; though he is 
simply a poor fellow of a college—only his shoes creak a little too loud for 
cp:s:opacy. 

‘The Medical tiger is growing obsolete. The Dalmahoy wig is no more; the 
cocke! hat has disappeared ; and the rhubarb-co'oured coat is numbered among the 
things whieh bave been: but if you sec a man step ort of a desobl géant, with a 
nicely powJered head, anda black suit particularly well-brushed, a finical lady’s- 
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less the guns; the infantry without shoes, or nearly so; and the roads, even in 
the broad day nearly impassable. made their march of this night one of great loss 
When a halt occurred, which was often unavoidable, in consequence of the guide 
mistaking the way, or by means of the narrowness of a part of the road, or the 
(lifficulty of ascertaining the pass of a river, those in the rear fell down asleep, and 
it was next to impossible to awaken them, so much were they exhausted ; it then 
becaine incumbent on every man who was awake to rouse those in his front, who 
impeded the line of march, not only of the individual himself, but of the army in 
general. Nevertheless many were obliged to stay behind, and were abandonec| 
to their fate. None but the stout and hale could bear up against the incle- 
mency of the weather and the want of foot; but the worst of all was the 
wretched state of the horses of the cavalry and artillery: these poor an mals, 
when they reached the place marked out for cur resting for the night, had not one 
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morsel to eat, for it was absolutely impossible to forage for them at such an hour 
and under such circumstances, and the consequence was that many died from cold 
and famine, either in the harness of the artillery or under the saddles of the 
dragoons. 

It was nine o'clock this night of the retreat before we reached the ground where 
we were to rest; and we had scarcely lit our fires when the bullocks and kettles 
arrived. ‘This circumstance—a rare one—put us in good spirits, and by the time 
we had eaten our first meal that day we became more gay, and the ‘ boys” of the 
88th had their joke about the slaughter of the pigs by the 4th division, of which I 
have made some slight mention in my last Reminiscence. ‘That I might have said 
more on the subject I am aware, for it was a subject that much might be said up- 
on ; but had I done so, my readers, perhaps, would consider me a bore. However, 
the “ Connaught Rangers” would have, and had, their joke, at the expense of the 
defunct pigs. Jack Richardson, of the light infantry company, said, ‘‘ The poor 
craturs must be blind intirely when they run into the mouch of the 4th division.” 
No,” replied my man, Dan Carsons, “‘ they wern’t blind all out, but perhaps they 
had a stye in thetr eye!” This sally of Dap’s was loudly applauded ; and this 
kind of gaiety of spirit never forsook the men of the 88th under any circum- 
stances. It was well for themselves, and for the service also ; for I believe no re- 
giment in the Peninsular had more up-hill work to contend against than the ill- 
fated 88th. No matter !—all that is passed and gone now ; and those who survive, 
and recollect the events that took place during their stay in the 3rd division, are now 
changing positions: they had up-hill work then—now they are going down the 
hill. It is, nevertheless, a galling reflection to those who bravely earned notice 
and promotion, to find themselves passed over, while others, of regiments in the 
same division, and under the same General, and placed in circumstances the same, 
and sometimes less hazardous, have been lauded and promoted, while those of the 
88th were not even noticed ! 

But I am digressing. After Carsons’ pun we soon fell asleep ; and were again 
on our legs at four in the morning; but our appearance was greatly changed for 
the worse: several soldiers had died during the night from exhaustion and cold ; 
and those who had shoes on them were soon stripped of so essential a necessary ; 
and many a young fellow was too happy to be allowed to stand ina ‘dead man’s 
shoes.”” Others were so crippled as to be scarcely able to stand to their arms. 
Ague and dysentery had more or less affected us all; and the men’s feet were so 
swollen, that they threw away their shoes in preference to wearing them. ‘The 
cavalry presented a miserable sight: the horses nearly starved to death, and all, or 
almost all, with sore backs, caused by the friction of the saddles from the effects 
of the heavy rains that fell almost without any intermission. The artillery was 
even worse than the cavalry; out of every team of eight horses scarcely four 
were left; and had the pursuit been carried on with vigour for two marches be- 
yond Rodrigo, it would not require much knowledge on military points, or much 
foresight in common understanding, to predict what the result would have been. 
As it was, the artillery and cavalry were nearly placed out of the fight. The in- 
fantry—the acknowledged best infantry in Europe—were still formidable and effi- 
cient, as compared with the other two arms; and had there been anything like a 
good, even a tolerable, arrangement in their supply of provisions, or—which was 
of more vital consequence—their means of cooking them, all would have been 
right; but the fact was the reverse. Owing to the faulty arrangements of those 
who should have looked to it, the supply of rations never arrived in due time ; 
and it is idle to say that such could not have been the case, for the army was not 
engaged in a rapid retreat—quite the contrary; therefore it was casy to ascertain 
whereabouts the troops would halt for the night, and the mules carrying the pro- 
visions for each division might have dodged about the environs destined for the oc- 
cupation of eachcorps. All this was easy, because it would be worse than childish in 
defence of the neglect, that the army was in retreat! ‘Tofbe sure it was :,but after a 
certain time—after dark—what was to molest it !—what disaster had it tolook to? 
None, except the bad arrangement of its own superiors, who neglected to do what 
was necessary aiid easy of accomplishment—namely, the supplying the troops with 
food. The French fire generally ceased before five o'clock in the afternoon ; it was 
then dark, could the army of Soult make any way—in short, dare he attempt it after 
that hour? It was well known he could not. ‘Then why were not arrangements 
made for the comfort, the keeping life in the soldiers? No retreat was ever made 
in the face of an enemy where the marches were shorter or the halts more fre- 
quent. The army met with no disaster from the enemy—all rested with our own 
officers,—not the subordinate ones, but the chiefs. 

In the memorable letter which Lord Wellington addressed to the army after 
this retreat, he takes notice of the celerity with which the French soldiers cook- 
ed, in comparison with ours. Now why should this not be the case in the cam- 
paign alluded to? ‘The British soldiers had no more the means of competing with 
the Frenchman in celerity of cooking then, than the French nation have now in 
competing with our Leeds and Manchester manufactories ; and for this reason, 
that they had not the means of so doing. Had the Generals under the command 
of Lord Wellington paid as much attention to the minor duties of the army’as he 
did to the principal one—had they followed the example of the French, in the 
arrangements of their divisions—had they, in short, provided their men with the 
means of cooking asthe French did,—the letter from his Lordship, to which I 
have made allusion, would never have been published ; and no letter ever gave, 
and justly so, more annoyance to the officers of the army. Was it possible, or 
was it fair to suppose, that that great man, whose mind was not only occupied 
with the deliverance of the Peninsula, but the deliverance of Europe into the bar- 
gain, could turn his thoughts to every little minutia? Was he to attend to the 
arrangement of camp-kettles, stew-pots, and ammunition? What had he, or 
ought he to have had, to do with such minor duties? It was the business of 
those in command of divisions and brigades—a subaltern with nous, for that mat- 
ter, would have done it—to have looked to the evil. 

So much for the Generals, the camp-kettles, and the porridge-pots. The re- 
treat on this day was less severe than any of the preceding ones ; but the bad food 
of the troops, and the misery and fatigue they had undergone, occasioned a great 
number of sick; the soldiers and officers were attacked with dysentery, and 
scarcely half the men of each regiment were free from this disorder. Subsis- 
tence was nowhere to be found, for the army traversed a wilderness. The towns 
and villages were deserted—no peasant came to us to sell provisions ; in short, all 
the people forsook their homes, and quitting the line of march occupied by the 
hostile armies, fled in every direction. No corps was allowed to enter a village 
—all were obliged to lie in the open country ; and although this seemed, and was, 
a rigorous measure, it was one of absolute necessity,—because, had the army 
been placed under cover, however desirable, the inevitable result would have 
been the complete disorganization of the whole. 

Scarcely any provisions were to be found, but an abundance of wine could have 
been easily procured from the different wine-caves in each village. ‘The troops, 
once let loose in this kind of way, could not be restrained, and all discipline would 
have been at an end; therefore no one ought to be surprised that Lord Welling- 
ton forbade the occupation of a town. He did his part in the grand scale, but 
those who acted under him were deficient in every way. Sometimes the troops 
were bivouacked in a muddy swamp, when dry ground, in comparison at least, 
was nigh! The consequence of all this bungling was fatal: the troops became 
ill and inefficient ; they became discontented ; and, to wind up all, the junior offi- 
cers of the army were blamed for those things over which they had as much con- 
trol as they had over the actions of the Dey of Algiers or the Great Mogul. ‘The 
officers divided the misery of the retreat with their men; and it is well known 
that many of them had scarcely a covering to their backs. Scarcely a subaltern 
in the army had a dollar in his pocket, the troops being four monthe in arrear of 
pay ; but even supposing he had money in abundance, what use could he make 
of it? There was nothing to be had for love or moncy—we had no moncy, and 
few of us were inclined to make love! but even if we were, there was no one 
(the worst of it) to make love to. 

It has been said by a celebrated warrior, that to raise the great superstructure of 
an army, it must be remembered the belly is the foundation. ‘There are few, I 
believe, that will deny this axiom; yet, with the truth of this staring us in the 
face, our infantry, the main spring of the army, were left without food, or means 
of cooking it, during one of the most inclement seasons that troops in such a cli- 
mate ever witnessed. Happily, the army was not further pressed ; but if it had, 
it must have been totally disorganized. In default of food at home, the men 
must have looked elsewhere ; and it is scarcely necessary to add that a maraud- 
ing system would not have suited a British army at any time, much less if vigor- 
ously pursued by an enemy. As it was, it took six months to re-organize the 
troops, so as to enable them again to take the field. 

Thus ended the year 1812, and thus en‘ed our retreat upon Portugal. The 
details I have given of that retreat have not been the least exaggerated. It had, 
nevertheless, but little effect on my regiment, the 88th, for we scarcely lost a 
man by fatigue or sickness. ‘The “boys of Connaught” were not much put 
out of their way by the want of shoes, a good coat to their backs, or a full al- 
lowance of rations: they took all those wants aisy! In short, it was astonish- 
ing to see the effective state of the regiment, as compared with others, when we 
reached our cantonments. 

Since I first commenced these ‘ Reminiscences,” now nearly six years, I have 
endeavoured to impress my readers with the idea—and I hope I_ have succeeded, 
that the 88th were none of those hum-drum sect of fellows that ought to be classed 
with other regiments; they, in fact, had a way of theirown! ‘There are many 
who will agree—cordially on this point, at least—with me; but their reading 
and mine of the text may be widely different nevertheless. 

The 88th was a regiment whose spirit it was scarcely possible to break, and 
the many curious incidents which occurred during this retreat, afforded them am- 
ple food for that ready humonr for which they were proverbial, and for which they 
vot full ercdii. but, nevertheless, they still are im arrear, and tl ey owe a debt to 
themselves which they must pay off.—no matter what the price may be. It was 
well for them that they had food for their humour, for they had little for their 





stomachs ; but that dul not cause them much uneasiness, The state in which 
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some of the officers wee placed was quite pitiable. Many were obliged to throw 
off their boots, their fect having become so swollen that they could not bear 
them. ‘Those so circumstanced were necessitated to look to the soldiers for a 
new fit out ; but where could that be found! ‘The men themselves, not caring 
much whether they had or had not shoes, left those they had worn in the muddy 
roads, and it would not be an easy matter to find on this same retreat a second 
pair with any man. However, by hook or crook, those who wanted shoes were 
supplied; yet, though the soldiers might be termed the shoemakers of their offi- 
cers, they never got the upper-hand of them! 

To describe the state of the officers would be impossible ; for myself I can 
truly say, | was in rags. I wore a frock-coat, made out of a dress belonging to a 
priest that was captured by my man Dan Carsons, at Badajos. I wore it during 
our sojourn at Madrid: it was lined with silk, and might be termed a good turn- 
out there ; but, as it turned out, on the retreat, it was the worst description of 
elothing I, or rather my man Ian, could have pitehed on. Every copse I passed, 
and they were many, took a slice off my Madrid frock, and by the time I had un- 
dergone three marches, it was reduced toa spencer! A “spencer” at a man’s 
back now might be a goo.l thing ; but, at the time I am speaking of, it was but a 
bad back indeed! My feet never quitted the shoes in which they were placed 
from the mozent of the retreat until its close. I knew too well their value, and 
if I once got my feet out of them (an easy matter,) I knew right well it would 
take some days to get thein back again, they were so swollen; and even if | was 
dead, much less crippled, there were many to be found anxious to stand in my 
shoes —to boot ! 

‘There were others, and many others, as badly off as I was. My friend Meade 
was obliged to leave his shoes behind him. He tried to walk barefooted for a 
while, but it was impossible. ‘The gravel so lacerated his feet that he could not 
move, an: he was dvliged to make some shift to get a pair in place of those he 
had abandoned. 

Captain Graham, of the 21st Portuguese, a Lieutenant in my regiment, was 
#0 worn out with fatigue, barebacked, and barefvoted, that, on one might of the 
retreat, having been fortunate enough to get a loaf of bread, he joined me and 
my companion Meade ; but, so unable was he to eat of the food he brought to 
share wit! us, that he fell down on the ground, and never tasted a morsel of it. 

During the retreat, a supply of money reached the army; but it was of no 
use, except to encumber the o‘licers paying companies. I received, as paying a 
eompany, 720 dollars; some of the moncy was in pieces of eight, vut the bulk 
was in dollars, an I was obliged to carry all. I was over-weighted. It was 
not, on this race, “ weight for age,’’ but weight for character! and the ‘ young 
ozes,” if gooJ, had an additional weight placed on them ! 

The army was still four months in arrear of pay, and a young Ensign, who had 
just joined, hearing of an issue of money, although he was paid up, and two 
months in advance of the issue now made, went up to the Paymaster, and de- 
manded some dollars. 

“On what account, Sir?” was the reply. 

“On my account, Sir; for 1 have not a farthing in my pocket, and as I am 
told there is an ‘ issue,’ I have called upon you.” 

Now, the Paymaster was a pleasant fellow, and would have iis joke, so he 
asked the poor Ensign if the ‘‘issue”’ he spoke of was “in his leg!’ The lad 
was a ready boy, and seeing that the pagador was inclined to be witty at his ex- 
pense, told him that he had not as yet put an issue in either of his legs, but that, 
if the retreat continued much longer, he feared he would have to do so, as they 
were much puffed, and, as he had drank nothing but water, he apprehended an 
attack of dropsy. 

“In that case,” replied the Paymaster, “‘ you must be tapped.” 

‘* Very true, Sir,” rejoined the Ensign; “but I now should like to ‘bleed’ 
you ! ” 

The Paymaster laughed, and so did the Ensign, for he saw that he had made a 
hit, and he was resolved to profit by it if he could. ; 

“ [ will give you a bill on London, Sir, at sixty-one days, for any sum you may 
choose to advance me.” 

“The date is too long, Sir,” replied the Paymaster. ‘I am not in the habit 
of cashing bills that have so many days to run before they are payable.” 

“ But, Sir,” replied the Ensign, you ought to recollect that this is the month 
of November, and those sclf-same sixty-one days are the shortest in the year!” 

The Paymaster was delighted at the wit of the young man: he advanced him, 
without bill, note, or acknowledgment, one hundred dollars, which would, I have 
no doubt, been punctually accounted for, had the Ensign lived ; but he, poor fel- 
low ! paid the debt of nature—the great debt—before we reached Portugal, and, 
consequently, before he could pay his friend; and the Paymaster died in Lisbon 
shortly afterwards. It is a pity that they could not have been both placed in the 
eame grave. ‘The commencement of their acquaintance was a grave one, and their 
exit from this world—though buried some leagues distant from each other— 
was equally yrave. The Paymaster was a regular “‘ dust,”—so was the Ensign, 
eee: I have been obliged, in putting the sod over each, to go from “ dust to 

lust |” 

The retreat still continued, but the army was unmolested, and at length, after 
an absence of 80 many days, we once more got sight of our baggage. ‘The poor 
animals that carried it were in a bad state; but they were even better than our 
cavalry or artillery horses- Of the former, three-fourths of the men were dis- 
mounted ; and the latter could with difficulty show three horses, in place of eight, 
toa gun! 

Ou this night, I think it was the 26th of November, (that is to say, four weeks, 
less by two days, since we left Madrid,) I enjoyed what I never expected to see 
again,—a good belly-full. A knot of us got together under a tent belonging to 
Captain Robert Nickle, whose bat man was one of the first to arrive with his bag- 
gage, and he kept open-house for as many as the tent could accommodate. In 
the centre was placed a huge pannella of chocolate, which was garnished by a 
couple of large loaves of Spanish bread. The contents of the pannella,as also 
the dimensions of the loaves, were soon altered in appearance, and so, indeed, 
were we. Our stomachs, which before were as lank as half-starved greyhounds, 
now became plump and full, and, moreover, some fragments were left, even after 
the servants were fed, and abundantly fed. 

A dog belonging to Nickle, which had been absent with the baggage, and 
which had been on as short rations as his master, also got a belly-full, and soon 
after came into the tent, but his owner was so changed in appearance and dress, 
that the dog did not at first recognise him; which proves the old adage to be 
correct, that “‘a man is sometimes so changed that his own dog don’t know 
him.” 

The army continued its retrozrade movement unassailed, and, by the 30th of 
November, was established in its different stations; but here the real effects of 
the retreat began to be felt. ‘I'he soldiers, while in action, or in a state of acti- 
vity, had not time to get ill! So long as the mind and body are occupied, every 
thing, in comparison, goes on well; but after a storm a calm succeeds, and that 
calm is sometimes as bad, and even worse, than the storm which has preceded it. 
So it wasin the present instance. More than half the men were attacked with 
some complaint ; but fever and dysentery, from over-work and bad-treatment,were 
most prevalent, and the number of bayonets which we counted at the conclusion 
of the retreat, was considerably diminished before we were well settled in our 
winter quarters. 

In less than a month afterwards the hospitals were overstocked, and many 
Officers were taken ill. I, for once, was amongst the number of the sick list. A 
bad ill-healed wound, which I received in the breast on the night of the storming 
of Badajoz, now began to revisit me. A high fever was the consequence, but | 
was at length relieve by the taking away three pieces from one of my ribs. The 
reader is not to suppose from this confession, that I was a married man at the 
time this operation was performed; but I had, nevertheless, a “rib,” though 
not a wife ; and as to the “pieces” which I lost, it would be but a useless task 
to look afier the:n now. 

The Sergeant-Major's wife, a fine, fat, well-looking woman, amongst many 
Others, was taken ill, and visited with a bad fever. She was the sister of my 
man, Dan Carsons, and had kept close with the regiment from the time of its 
first landing in the Peninsula to the time I am now speaking of. She acted in 
many a useful capacity towards the officers. She supplied us wine and bread, 
and every other comfort she could afford us ; and was, in fact, a necessary ap- 
pendage to the officers, for she was one of the best foragers J ever saw in the 
83th regiment ; and the army knows—the Peninsular army, I mean—that we had 
some good ones! But this poor woman lost two fine mules during our retrograde 
movement, as also the cargoes with which they were laden, amounting to a good 
round sum, which, fit the lowest estimate, | must value to be worth three hun- 
dred dollars. ‘This loss affected her She had left no stone unturned to reelize 
it, and this untoward event brought on a violent fit of illness. The fatigue she 
had undergone, no doubt, aided the cause of her disorder ; but be this as it may, 
she became quite delirious. While in her bed she could not be made to under- 
stand that the army was not in full retreat. ‘* Where,” she would exclaim, 
“are my mules!’’ My man Dan was in constant attendance upon his sister, and 
Was, as a matter of course, continually intoxicated! If she got better, he would 
say that he took a little dhrop, ** more than usual; for joy; if she relapsed, 
he did the same “to dhrown grief.” So that between Dan’s “joy” and Dan's 
* grief,” to say nothing of my own helpless state, I was any thing but well off 

At length the poor woman became quite insane, but she still looked up to Dan as 
her sheet anchor ; nevertheless, Dan always paid her that respect which he cen- 
ceive duc to the wife of the sergeant-major, and always called her Misthress 
O'Neill; she, on the contrary, forgetting the station she held, always called her 
brother * Dan.” 

a 

CHRISTMAS. 
-——Now hoary-headed Winter, like a shivering pauper, with a freeze coat 
anda hurr.cane in han}, walks abrovl Ladies, yoing and old, appear, like 
the Hartz mouutains, coverel with furs The grateful perfu:ne of roasting 
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pippins fills the frosty air, some singing and others hissing, as is the wont in most 
musical meeting. The fields are glistening with snow, awaiting, like sheep, 
the coming of Spring, to sheer them of their fleecy covering ——Now little 
charity-boys, in leather very smalls, running about presenting their pieces to the 
admirers of calligraphy ; and Cockneys leave their counters, to present their 
pieces at little birds. The fishmonger’s lad leaves his basket upon the banks of 
the Serpentine, and exerts his muscles in propelling a solitary skate. Eaves- 
dropping is at an end! the drip being congelated to a fringe of icicles. 
“George Barnwell” is performed at the theatres, to teach apprentices that, when 
they are in want of money, they must go to their “ uncle’s.” Cvuoks are up 
early, and plums suffer the martyrdom of St. Stephen ; and all show their politics 
cutting up—peel. Greengrocers become barbarous ; for after cruelly cropping 
the hollies for the holidays, and misletoes, they—take their leaves. Snow- 
balls and fancy balls are to be met with in every quarter of the town. Young 
bucks and old horses appear in rough coats; and the coaches are so laden with 
turkeys and game, that they seem as if they had all been through the Poultry, 
and run foul of each other. Urchins from school come driven home, huddled 
together like so many rams in a market-cart, with their horns sticking out on both 
sides. Country-dances are all the vogue, from the ball-room down to the 
twelve-foot square parlour; and, like sailors in a storm, it’s ‘all hands to the 
pumps”’ with the shoemakers. 

Farewell, old Christmas! May thy temples ever be crowned with a snow- 
wreath! May all English hearts be long delighted with Christmas gambols! 
“Christmas gambles! exclaimed my old maternal aunt, as her car caught the 
concluding words of my apostrophe ; “I am very sory to hear that !”—New 
Monthly and Humeurist. 
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SCANDAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Almost the exclusive topic of conversation at Pera during the last fortnight 
has been the marriage of Count Meric d’Agenteau to the daughter of an inn- 
keeper. ‘The Count, ever since his arrival there, has been a phenomenon per- 
fectly astounding, from his eccentricity. At first, as to the rank of a Peer he ad- 
ded the still greater distinction of being the most accomplisked roué and despe- 
rate duelliste in France, not to mention the merit of having demolished a princely 
fortune with unparalleled rapidity, and, in short, of his being a true hero and type 
of the Victor Hugo school, his arrival was hailed by them with much interest and 
curiosity. It was svon discovered, however, that these feelings were far from 
being reciprocal—that he showed no taste for their society whatever, but a deter- 
mined preference for that which is to be found in the lowest cabarets, and when 
he would occasionally leave the company of the bacchannals and dulcineas for 
that of their wives and daughters in the ambassadorial salons, his manners were 
redolent with all the familiar grace of the former. Such conduct could not fail 
to excite their special wonder, nor was their perplexity diminished by the explan- 
ation which was offered for it by his countrymen, viz. that the Count was blasé, 
and that whena man is really b/asé he has the undoubted right of treating the 
world in general, and Perotes in particular, with as much contempt as he pleases. 
At the Hotel de l'Europe the Count took up his abode, and week after week did 
he put up with its bad beds and worse champagne, for the sake of the Houri who 
made the one, and the Hebe who poured out the other. On the one hand, this 
was just the sort of customer that suited Boniface, who, strong in the faith of his 
daughter’s virtue, no less than in her attractions, was continually urging her to 
give full scope to the former. He had not calculated that she might have a game 
of her own to play, and might possibly think that fate had reserved her a better 
lot than that of a perpetual bait to his dingy old trap of a hotel. Great, there- 
fore, was his consternation upon discovering, one fine morning, that not only had 
she decamped withthe Count, but that her younger sister had done the same 
thing with one of his friends. He izumediately 1aised a hue and cry, and in the 
course of the next day, the fugitives were detected in a house in Galatta, and 
brought back to him. But this by no means satisfied our host, who, having taken 
advice on the subject, was decidedly of opinion that he was entitled to damages 
with them. He accordingly waited on the Count, and demanded instant repara- 
tion for the dishonour inflicted on his house. But the former laughed at his load- 
ed pistols, and set his threats at defiance. Just as much respect did he show to 
the demands of the Spanish Minister, who, deeming the national honour com- 
prised in that of the only family which could lay claim to his protection at Con- 
stantinople, repaired to him in person, and charged him in the name of her Majes- 
ty the Queen of Spain and the Indies, to give the satisfaction that was required 
ofhim. The Count, in reply, charged him in the name of the same august per- 
sonage, to leave his house immediately, or his own henour would certainly suffer 
from the application of his foot tothe seat of it. But that which he refused to 
menace and compulsion, he yielded to a softer influence. Damages he declined 
giving, probably because he was conscious there was no foundation for them, but 
he made a tender of his hand; and as some doubts were raised as to the legality 
of sucha marriage in his own country, he bound himself under heavy pecuniary 
penalties, to preserve it inviolate. To coiuplete this history, his fdus achates, a 
young French merchant, who had shown his sympathy by running away with the 
younger sister, gave a still more striking proof of his devotion, by leading her to 
the hymenial altar on the sme day that witnessed the happiness of his friend.— 
The whole party are now on their way to Europe, and will doubtless create no 
smal] sensation on their arrival. 

[ Derived from a narrative of a correspondent of the Morning Post.) 





THE ROYAL FAMILY OF PRUSSIA AT CHARLOT- 
TEMBURG. 

Charlottemburgh is situated two leagues from Berlin. This little town, which 
previous to the reign of Frederick the Great, was a mere hamlet, still retains its 
countrified aspect ; it is approachable on all sides,—there are neither barriers nor 
gates—neither walls nor pavement ; it is, in fact, only a large, but very elegant 
and fashionable village, where, for a few months in the year, reside the élite of the 
society of Berlin during the sojourn of the King. 

At the first approach of spring the Berliners flock thither, and the throng con- 
tinues to increase till the month of September. The attractions are many ;—the 
presence of the Court, the numerous gardens, the park and public promenades, 
and above all, the beauty of the situation. ‘The scenery which surrounds Charlot- 
temburg resembles an oasis in the midst of the naked and sterile plains which en- 
viron the capital. 

The King delights in Charlottemburg, where every thing recals the memory of 
his first wife, for whom he felt the most ardent affection. ‘The late Queen Louisa 
was one of the most accomplished beauties of her time ; but what is, perhaps, 
less generally known, she was haughty, bold, and enterprising. Thedaughter ofa 
German Prince, fortune had raised her to the throne of one of the most powerful 
Monarchs in Europe, but she awoke to a consciousness of her painful eminence, 
when half that kingdom was snatched from her by Napoleon. It has been said 
that she contracted the illness which brought her to the grave by too tight-lacing. 
The evil lay deeper ; Napoleon was in part the cause of herdeath. ‘The Emperor 
Alexander, whom the Queen always numbered among the most impassioned of her 
adorers,—he too consented to the sacrifice of Prussia, and made terms with Na- 
poleon at the very time when General Kalkrenth arrived at Tilsit with full powers 
from Frederick William. ‘The circle of Bialystoo was the price of his treachery. 
As an attempt at compensation, the Empress-mother transmitted to the unfortu- 
nate Lovisa the order of St. Catherine, richly set in diamonds,—a present which 
only added to the pain and mortification which she endured. From that moment 
she secluded herself entirely, and died a few years afterwards at the Castle of 
Hohenzieritz in the dominions of her father, the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
Her remains are deposited at Charlottemburg. On a small island in a lake in the 
centre of the park, the King has caused a magnificent mausoleum to be erected. 
It is a Grecian temple, surrounded by parterres of flowers, by weeping willows 
and cypresses. The cupola is supported by four marble columns, imitating por- 
phyry ; the marble pilasters, of similar marble, are ornamented with Doric capitals 
and crowned with vases. A faint ray of light illumes the interior of the temple 
from above, and its softened tone disposes the mind to melancholy reflections. At 
the farther extremity 1s placed a sarcophagus of white marble, the work of Ranch, 
the celebrated sculptor of Berlin. On each side mses a colossal candelabrum. 
The Queen is extended on a state bed, her hands joined in the attitude of prayer ; 
no trace of grief is visible on her calm features, which have all the severe beauty 
of atransfigured saint. The King alone has the key of the tomb, which he fre- 
quently visits, to testify the depth and sincerity of his affection before the manes 
of his beloved. Once every year, on the anniversary of her death, the tomb is 
opened to the public. On another small island in the park, called the Louigeninscl 
(island of Louisa) is also a marble bust of the queen 

The King does not reside in the Chateau Charlottemburg ; he lives in a small 
pavilion iu a secluded part of the park, like a private individual. Thanks to the 
introductions of a person high in office, | was admitted to the royal retreat during 
the absence of its master. I seated myself before a mahozony desk in the 
cabinet of his Majesty; several prayers were lying open,—petitions and offi- 
cial documents ; the King had been writing only a short time before. On the 
secrétaire, beside the bust of his daughter, the Empress of Russia, I was not a 
little surprised to see the bust of Mademoiselle Sontag. The portraits of the 
Princes and Princesses of the Royal Family—ali striking likenesses—with a 
simple pendule aud some very quiet furniture, form the only decoration of the 
apartment. A door from the cabinet opens upon a narrow corridor; on each 
side are suspended, in frames, pienty of fine porcelain, on which are beautifully 
painted mozleis of the different species of arms use! in the Russian service. These 
were a present from the Emperor Nicholas. One t ible was covered with books ; 
I opened several,—they were strangely heterogeneous. Here lay a splendid 
edition of the New Testament,—-there a heap of military pamphlets , i another 
place a History of Church Music, and on either side of tt the Genealozical Al- 
manack of Gotha, and tse Chroniques de [iil de Beuf, of the salons of 





Paris. Fro:n this corridor we procee:! to a bed-chamber, which is fille) with glass 
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cases, containing a crowd of little military figures of all desciiptions, grenadiers, 
hussars, lancers, in short, two or three of every variety in the Prussian service. 
On the bed was spread a shaw! which had belonged to the late Queen. ‘The bed- 
room is as quietly furnished as the cabinet, for the King’s tastes are very simple ; 
he is very observant of minutia, and gives his attention to a thousand unimpor- 
tant details. He is very particular that all his papers, books, and even his pens, 
shall remain on the table, in the order in which he leaves them; and exacts the 
most punctilious obedience from those who wait on him. 

The old Chateau of the Charlottemburg was built by I’rederick the Great ; his 
apartments there are still shown, though they are now occupied by the Princess 
de Liegritz. Amongst the ornaments which decorate her salon | was shown a 
chimney-board, a model of the patience of two Prussian officers. It is entirely 
covered with very small engravings most curiously and carefully cut out. The 
Princess, who is very literary, appears much to admire the burlesque talent of M. 
Saphir, a kind of caricature journalist, whose oddities are quite the rage in Berlin. 
There isa small statue in bronz of M. Saphir, which stands amongst the china,. 
beside a magnificent porcelain bull-dog. ‘The Princess de Liegnitz is, as every 
one knows, the wife of the King, but it is said that his relations with this beauti- 
ful woman are confined to pure friendship, which has never exceeded the bounds 
of Platonic affection. In public the King rigidly adheres to all the laws of eti- 
quette ; he seldom appears in the same carriage with her, and always takes for- 
mal precedence ; for some time past the public has found it difficult to obtain ac- 
cess to the interior of the Chateau, and no one enters the Park when the King is. 
walking there. In general Frederick William shows himself very little in public ; 
his countenance is care-worn, and even when his family surroynds him, which is 
seldom, it exhibits no signs of joy. 

One of the most remarkable personages of the Royal Family and the Court of 
Berlin is the wife of Prince William, the King’s brother: her dress and her aus-- 
tere demeanour betray the severity of her religious principles. She only admits 
to her society the most rigid devotees ; and the sole occupation of her evening 
parties is pious exercises, in which the Prince is compelled to join. The Here- 
ditary Prince prides himself on his wit; he receives men of letters and female 
artists at his sovrées, who exhaust their imagination in composing and guessing 
charades. Censorious people say that the Prince’s hospitality is not of the first 
order. The young Princes, his brothers, are of less parsimonious habits, and 
their expenditure is worthy of their exalted position. Prince Charles is the 
leader of the fashions, his carriages are built at Vienna and Warsaw, and his 
linen is made and even washed at Paris. Hé never appears without his wife 
since it was reported that they were on bad terms. Prince Albert is cited as a 
model of politeness and elegant manners; the principal nobility of Berlin crowd 
to his saloon, of which the Princess Amelia, his wife, does the honours in the 
most graceful manner. The education of this Princess has been most carefully 
attended to. She is extremely well informed on all literary subjects. Her Royal 
Highness has established an amateur theatre, where dramatic proverbs and French 
vaudevilles are enacted, the French language being much in vogue in Berlin. 
Prince William, the King’s fourth son, cares little for literary or fashionable cele- 
brity ; he isa rough soldier, of brusque manners, who is only seen to advantage im 
the camp or on parade. 

In general there is little show at the Court of Berlin. The King lives very 
simply, and gives no state dinners ; those who have the honour of being admitted 
to the royal table fare but indifferently. His majesty eats very fast, and the dish- 
es disappear with a rapidity which scarcely allows the guests to see them. He 
displays the same simplicity in his dress and equipage. He is frequently seen dri- 
ving in a modest carriage and pair, wrapped up in a blue cloak, with his head bu- 
ried in a large casquette. A short time since the King was driving in this manner, 
and encountered the brilliant equipage of Count H ‘The road was narrow, 
and the coachmen quarrelled for precedence. ‘The Count who didn’t know the 
King by sight, was determined to make the other carriage give way. Frederick 
William curious to know his competitor, enquired his name. “I am the rich 
Count H ,” replied the magnifico, to the King’s servant. —* Go and tell him,” 
said the King, “that I am the poor King of Prussia ;”’ and at the same time order- 
ed his coachman to let the Count pass. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


To pourtray upon ivory the features which will probably grow blank in the 
dust long before even his fragile tints have faded ;—to give to those who are 
parting with the one nearest and dearest to their hearts, some shadow of their 
visible presence ;—this is the task of the Painter! 

Many have been the glad, and many the sorrowful occasions upon which my 
pencil has heen summoned; one or two of the scenes it is my purpose to lay 
before the reader ; in colours, not bright, perhaps, but érwe. 

Years have now passed since, one morning in the early season, I was aroused 
from my labours in my studio by the arrival of a visitor. He was young, and 
there was in his air that which indicated the union of high birth and mental su- 
periority ; his manner was elegant, yet it was not without a touch of embarrass- 
ment. 

‘“‘T have called,” said he, “in the hope—in the belief that it is possible for an 
artist to take a likeness from—from memory—should there be a dislike to sit- 
ting?’ 

‘‘T have been able to do so,” replied I, a little surprised at his marked confu- 
sion. 

‘‘If you would do it for me, I should be more grateful than youcan imagine— 
but the circumstances are peculiar, and am fearful you may refuse; but,” ad- 
ded he, and his eyes filling with tears proclaimed his emotion, “‘ my happiness— 
my only chance of happiness is in your hands! Iam about to leave England 
for years, and would wish to continue unknown to you..... but there is a 
lady—one in whom my very existence is bound up ;—we_ have been brought up 
together, but—we must be separated. You shall see her, and if you will give 
mea sketch, however slight” 

For a moment he covered his face with his hands. I promised a ready com- 
pliance with his wishes, if he would instruct me how to proceed. It was ar- 
ranged that [ was to go with him that night to the opera—that I should see the 
arbitress of his fate—the keeper of his heart's treasure. ‘One glance at her 
features,” he said, *‘ will be my best excuse!’ It would have been impossible 
for me to hesitate long, for his passionate intreaties would have prevailed upon a 
far less sensitive nature than mine. 

To the opera I went with him that night; and in all the dazzling circle around 
there was not one whose beauty could for a moment compare with that of the 
young and exquisite face which I was to remember! Who that had ever seen 
could forget it! 

My companion entered her box, and the change that came over her bright 
cheek told its own tale, whilst the air of cold politeness with which the lady of 
stately and matronly appearance who was by her side, greeted his approach, 
shewed that it was by stealth alone he could ever hope to win even the dim im- 
perfectly-pictured resemblance ef that glorious face. 

Once more I went to gaze upon it; and with a throbbing heart [ sketched its 
matchless features: I had caught the smile with which she welcomed him, and 
when I placed it before my stranger gyest, | thought that, in the folly of his 
young love, he would have worshipped the hand which had given consolation to 
his exile! 

Months passed by, when I received a request from Lord R. that I would 
paint a miniature of his young “fiancée.” 1 of course complied, and at the 
hour appointed for the sitting his Lordship entered the room, a lady leaning on 
his arm; the same, aye, the same fair creature whom | had already sketched for 
another! 

With cold and evident reluctance she allowed him to lead her to her seat. 
Beautiful as she still was, a shadow seemed to have passed over her ; screw had 
been in the depths of those blue eyes and had stolen away the lustre and the light 
that were native to them; whulst, forthe gladness of youth which | had seen m 
them before, there was a settled expression of despair. 1 read in that faee a fear- 
ful story ! 

The next day I was informed that Lady Louisa G was too unwell to re- 
sume her sitting. I heard at the same time that it was “her father’s will’ that 
she sliould become the bride of Lord R. A short time after | saw ther union 
announced in the papers. 

The next spring found me still surrounded by the implements of the art I love, 
when one evening I received a hurried note from Lord RK , requesting my im- 
mediate presence at his house in street. F 

I went, and in the most agitated manner did he beg of me to take a likeness of 
his “ beautiful, his dying wife.” 

Shocked beyond expression, | ac-o:.panied him to the drawing-room; there, 
extended on a couch, was laid the wieck of the young girl I had seen, but one lit- 
tle year before, in all the * pride and prodigality” of beauty ! 

The glorious eyes were sunk and dim; the exquisite features sharpened by the 
hand of death; the dark hair thrown back in the impatience of sickness! She 
welcomed me with a faint smile, but met her husband's anxious eye with an ex- 
pression—which was not love : 

I sat down to my sad task, and had scarcely commenced when a domestic 
brought ina card. ‘The pale cheek of Lady it. tlushed deeply, as she tremblingly 
exclaimed, “‘ Let him come in.” 

‘* My love,” interrupted Lord R., “ you are not well enough to see strangers.” 

“ Strangers ! we were brought up tozether,” whispered the dying creature. 

‘The door flew open, and the visitor ¢ ntered. I knew him at the first glance. 
He walked hurriedly to the sofa on which the lady sat, incapable of rising (though 
evidently anxious) to rece:ve hin He appeared to see but one Ovject in the 
apartment—of Lord R.’s presence he seemed wlolly unconsc.ous. He wildly 
pressed a pale thin culd hand to his lips—hers muriure.! some one word, tha 
‘The hand grew colder in his fever~ 
Yes, even before Lord R. could iaterpose, or proffer assistance— 
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she, with one long intense look upon features familiar to her from childhood, and 
imaged probably in her marriage-dreams, had fallen back—the loveliest ruin eye 
ever beheld. ‘ 
When I left that stately and splendid mansion it had no mistress. 
Eo 


CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 
GREAT AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATIVE MEETING OF BUCK- 
INGHAMSHIRE. 

The largest and most important meeting that has ever taken place in this 
county, and one, in fact, in point of numbers, rank, wealth, influence, and intelli- 
gence, that has not been supassed by any of the numerous meetings that have been 
held throughout the kingdom, took place on Friday here, upon the occasion of the 
annual dinner of the Buckinghamshire Conservative Association. At an early 
hour, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, individuals began to 
arrive from every part of the county, anxious to be in time to be enabled to at- 
tend the meeting. ‘The dinner was held in the County Hall, which was appro- 
priately and expressly fitted up for the occasion, and decorated with laurels and 
festoons of flowers. Immediately over the chairman was a crown, with the 
initials ** W. A.” in illuminated lamps. Among the various inscriptions upon the 
numerous banners and flags which were suspended throughout the hall, were the 
following :—‘ King and Constitution ;” “ Suecess to Agriculture ,” “Church 
and State ;” “God save the King;” “ Protestant Ascendancy ;” “The King, 
Constitutional Reform, and Chandos ;” ‘Chandos, the stanch supporter of the 
farmers’ interests x’ ‘“‘ Speed the Plough ;” ‘ Praed, Church, King, and Consti- 
tution ;” “Success to Trade;” ‘ Young, Church, and King ;’ ‘“ Orkney ;” 
‘* Praed, Prosperity to the County of Buckingham ;” “‘ Wellington; Lyndhurst ;” 
“ Peel ;” “ Eldon;” ‘*Lord Lieutenant ;” ‘High Sheriff ;” ‘ Success to the 
Conservative cause ;”” ‘Trade and Agriculture ; may the master prosper and the 
labourer live in comfort ;”’ ‘‘ Floreat Etona;” ‘* Young, and the Constitution ;” 
“ Prosperity to borough and hundred of Aylesbury ;” &c. Covers were laid in 
the hal) for nine hundred persons, and two hundred and more dined at the George 
and White Hart inns, making upwards of 1,100 individuals who were present up- 
on the occasion, among whom were—The Earl of Orkney (chairman); Marquess 
of Chandos; Earl of Abingdon; Lord Alford; Sir W. Young, M.P.; J. B. 
Praed, Esq., M.P.; W. Praed, Esq., M.P.; Lord Norreys, M.P.; Lieut.-Col. 
Hanmer, M.P.; Sir T. F. Freemantle, M.P.; and a vast number of other distin- 
guished gentlemen and yeomen. 

The Chairman then said that, like a great nation of old, they had fought a great 
fight, and the battle was won. He begged to propose the health of three indi- 
viduals who had taken part in the fight. ‘The three Conservatives members for 
the county—The Marquess of Chandos, Sir Willam L. Young, and J. B. Praed, 
Esq.”’ (Loud and continued cheering, which lasted for two minutes.) When it 
had subsided. 

The Marquesstof CHANDOS rose amidst renewed cheering. He stated that, 
as one of their Conservatives members, it was his duty to rise and acknowledge 
on his own part the gratitude he felt to that company for the high honour they had 
conferred upon him, and he assured them that he never rose with greater feelings 
of satisfaction to address them than upon that occasion, when he saw so many 
Conservatives of the county who had met that day to record their attachment to 
the Constitution and laws of the country, and their determination to support and 
uphold them. [Cheers.] The many years he had been connected with that coun- 
ty made him feel a deep sense of the duty he owed it, and from the moment they 
did him the honour to place him in the situation he then held, as one of their re- 
presentatives, he always strove to forward, not only the interests of the people but 
of the country at large. [Cheers.] The present was a most important crisis, and 
it was with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction he addressed that numerous and 
splendid assembly, composed as it was of men who had met that day to record 
their determination to maintain the great and glorious constitution of the country 
unimpaired—to uphold the Sovereign oi his throne, and to preserve the rights and 
privileges of every class of Englishmen (cheers), and to state their firm resolu- 
tion not to be put down by the despica’ faction which now swayed his Majesty’s 
government, but to stand boldly forward in defence of the throne—in defence of 
the altar—and in defence of the liberties of their fellow subjects (loud cheers) ; 
and to show that faction which governed the government of the country, that 
Buckinghamshire had men who were ready to defend their own liberties and those 
of their fellow countrymen ; and that, in times like the present, when the safety 
of the throne and the institutions of the country were menaced, they should stand 
forward in their defence. (Cheers.) When they witnessed the attempts which 
were daily being made to undermine the Protestant religion of the country he for 
one would not tamely submit to see it in danger, but, to the extent of his power, 
would oppose and prevent the machinations of its enemies. (Loud cheers.) The 
government of this country should be based on the Protestant religion. He 





would ask, what was the object of the present government in meanly cringing 
and listening to a certain party, who advised the introduction of measures to for- 
ward their own interest, but which would ultimately rnin the country? He would 
ask the head of the government why he and his associates continued to truckle to 
a faction for the purpose of retaining place and office? [Cheers.] He would 
ask them whether the line of politics they nursed were such as tended to forward 
the interests of the country! No. ‘They 

“ Luffed up in every wind that blew, 

And trimmed their sails to catch the flowing gale,” 
[Cheers.] They never stood boldly on in their course, but truckled first to one 
side and then to another. Since he had been in parliament he had seen measures 
carried which were against the interests of the country and against the known 


tism or Radicalism, and he sincerely believed that when the time of choice came, 
not one man would be found so far to forget his duty to his God, to his King, and 
to his country, as to embrace the latter. (Cheers.) He concluded by drinking 
“The health of Mr. Paul, the Chairman of the Leeds Operative Conservative 
Association.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Paul returned thanks in a speech that would have done honour to one of 


much more polished education, and congratulated the ceuntry on the spread of 
Conservatism in the kingdom. 


DOWNEND. 
On Monday about fifty of the most respectable inhabitants of Downend and 
its neighbourhood in the Conservative interest, dined together at the Horse-shoe 
Inn. Captain Shute was in the chair, and by his urbanity contributed greatly to 
the hilarity of the occasion. After the cloth had been removed the toasts 
‘*Church and King,” ** Our gracious Queen,” and “* The Princess Victoria and 
the rest of the Royal Family,” were drunk with much applause. The following 
toasts were also given, accompanied with some addresses :—‘ The Army and 
Navy,” “True Blue,” ‘The Conservative cause all over the world,” ‘ Lord 
Lyndhurst and the House of Peers,” “ Sir Robert Peel and the House of Com- 
mons,” “The Chairman,” ‘Our Member, Robert Blagden Hale, Esq.” “ Cap- 
tain Codrington, M.P.” “His Grace the Duke of Beaufort,” “‘The Duke of 
Wellington,” ‘The Conservatives of Bristol” (Mr. Lloyd returned thanks), 
“The Conservative Press,” ‘Mr. Daniel Cave,” “ ‘The Tradesmen’s Conserva- 
tive Press,”’ Society,” “* The North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry” (Captain Shute 
returned thanks), ‘‘ The Gloucestershire Yeomanry Cavalry,” &c. The compa- 


ny separated at an early hour, highly gratified with the proceedings of theday.— 
Gloucestershire Chronicle. 





DISPUTE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND NEW 
GRENADA. 

[The following particulars of the unpleasant dispute which has frequently been 

mentioned in the public journals of late, is derived from the Washington Globe. } 
On the death of Mr. Macgregor, the British Consul at Panama, Joseph Russell, 

an Englishman, who had been a distiller, was, in 1833, appointed by the British 
Minister at Bogota to act as Vice Consul, until the vacancy could be regularly 
filled. He, however, received no commission from his Government, nor exequa- 
tur from that of New Grenada. With regard to his habits and moral character, 
he is accused by the Grenadians of being a drunken and quarrelsome person, 
while the British Minister merely states that he had heard no complaints respect- 
ing him. 
There had been some difference between Russel and a certain Justo Paredes, 
about money maiters, which led to a quarrel on the evening of the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1836, in one of the streets of Panama. In the course of the dispute, Rus- 
sell drew a sword from his cane, and stabbed his adversary in the side. Paredes, 
and his wife, who was with him, gave the alarm, and many persons came up ; one of 
whom, named Juan Antonia Diez,an alcalde or magistrate, after Russel had been 
seized, struck him a severe blow on the head with a stick. Russell was imme- 
diately taken to his house, and received the attention of a surgeon, which had be- 
come necessary from the severe injury from the blow. The wound inflicted by 
him on Paredes proved to be very slight. 
’ The principal judge of the canton of Panama immediately took cognizance of 
the affair, and ordered both Russell and Diez to be apprehended. Russell, how- 
ever, was, on account of his disabled state, allowed to remain under guard at the 
consular dwelling, which he inhabited. 
Things remained thus until the end of February, when the newly appointed 
British Consul, Mr. W. Turner, arrived at Panama, and, on learning the state of 
things, endeavoured to prevail on the Governor of the place to have the affair 
compromised. The latter, however, refused, on the grounds that the matter did 
not concern him, but rested entirely within the province of the judge. Mr. Tur- 
ner then demanded posession of the consulaz papers, which were under Russell's 
care. Governor Hurtado declared that there was no opposition to his taking 
them; but Russell would not go through the form of delivering them while under 
guard, and Turner would not receive them except with that form. Mr. ‘Turner 
then distinctly proposed to enter upon his duties, if the charges against Rus- 
sell were dismissed, that person set at liberty, and compensated for his imprison- 
ment. 
The Governor not complying with this proposition the consul addressed to 
hima formal note, demanding satisfactory explanations of his conduct, in having 
“taken possession of the British consulate by force of arms, while the British 
flag was flying over it.” The judge, in consequence of this, on the 7th of March, 
caused Russell to be carried to a hospital, and having sealed up the doors and 
windows of the house with the seal of the consulate, he offered Mr. Turner the 
seal and key, both ef which the latter refused to receive. 
On the 19th of April, Russell was sentenced by the court to six years’ impri- 
sonment, and payment of costs. Diez was acquitted. Both cases were, how- 
ever, removed by appeal to the court of the district of Magdalena, by which 
they were on the 3lst of October sent back to the court of Panama, with orders 
for a new trial after the latter should have determined as to its own competency 
to act in the affair, on account of doubts respecting Russell’s official character. 
The Governments of the two countries had, in the mean time, become _inter- 
ested in the affair. 
Before Russell's trial took place, Mr. Turner communicated the circumstances 
to Mr. George Turner, Envoy Extraordinary of Great Britain at Bogota, the 





opinions of those who governed. 

Whatever might be his future lot in life that county should always find in 
him a sincere and firm friend, who would never shrink from coming forward when 
the interests of the country required it, and ever to his utmost assist in maintain- 
ing the liberties of the people. (Loud cheers.) 

The noble lord’s address was followed by excellent speeches from Sir W. Young, 
the Earl of Abingdon, Colonel Hanmer, Sir W. Freemantle, Mr. W. Praed, 
and others, which we regret we are obliged to omit. 


The company separated, highly gratified with the result of the day’s pro- 
ceedings. 


WAKEFIELD. 

The grand Conservative festival, which had excited great interest in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, took place at Willis’s Rooms, Westgate, Wakefield, 
on Monday last. ‘The room in which the dinner was given is the largest and 
handsomest in the town, and was splendidly fitted up for the occasion. Five 
tables were placed down the whole length of the room, at the top of which was 
the cross table for the principal company. ‘The union jack waved over the presi- 
dential chair ; on its right was suspended a blue flag, which had on it the Garter 
and Crown; and on the left was the flag of the Wakefield Conservative Associa- 
tion. A temporary gallery was erected at the opposite end of the room for the 
accommodation of about 150 ladies, who were admitted after dinner. 

Between four and five hundred sat down to dinner, among whom were Lord 
Wharncliffe, Hon. W.S. Lascelles, W. Beckett Denison, Esq. Joseph Scott, 
E84. T. O. Gascoigne, Esq. Col. Markham, &c. &c. 

The chair was taken by L. S. Fernandes, Esq. 
Messrs. Dunn, Micklewait, Green, and Nayler. 

The company having dispatched a very excellent dinner, and the usual toasts 
having been given, the business of the meeting was proceeded with, and the nu- 
merous and enthusiastic auditory were addressed by several speakers, in very 


suitable terms of encouragement and invitation to promote the great cause of 
moderate freedom. 


The Vice Presidents were 


The speech of Mr. Lascelles upon this occasion exhibited a degree of talent, 
eloquence, spirit, and information which would have entitled it to the warmest ap- 
plause of any assembly of loyal and patriotic Englishmen, however remote or in- 
distinct their connection with the speaker; and it would have been truly surpris- 
ing had it failed to excite the enthusiastic acclamations of an assembly of Con- 
servatives elated by the well-grounded confidence that, with him for their leader, 
they want only the opportunity of action to achieve a glorious and .mportant vic- 
tory in the cause of the British constitution. Mr. Lascelles’ exposure of the 
degraded position to which Lord Melbourne and his colleagues are reduced, by 
means of their dependence upon Mr. O'Connell, was lucid, vigorous, and correct 

Of the speech delivered by Lord Wharncliffe on returning thanks for the toast 
in honour of the House of Lords, it is scarcely necessary to say more than that 
it was characterised throughout by the same manly sense, energy, and frankness 
which invariably distinguish the public addresses of his lordship. ‘The passage 
of this powerful oration to which the assembly responded with the most ardent 

enthusiasm was, perhaps, that in which the noble Lord meets Mr. O’Connell’s 
oft-repeated boast, that after the next general clection he will have eighty or nine- 
ty men in the House of Commons To this insolent and unfounded announce- 


capital of New Grenada, who, on the 29th af May, addressed a note to the Go- 
vernment, recapitulating the particulars, and requesting its attention to the case, 
in order to secure justice to Russell, as well as some alleviation of the rigor of 
his imprisonment. ‘The following day the Envoy sent another note to the Go- 
vernment, in which he took a more serious view of the matter, complaining that 
the rights and dignity of his country had been invaded by placing a guard in the 
British consulate, and thus preventing the consul from performing his functions, 
as well as subsequently closing the house and taking away the seal. 

On the 18th of June, Senor Pombo, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of New 
Grenada, answered the first note. After taking a review of the facts, and of the 
bearing of each, he concluded by exculpating the authorities of Panama, and de- 
claring that whatever might be the result of judicial investigations, the Govern- 
ment, that is, the Executive, could not interfere with them in any way. ‘To the 
second note he replied on the following day, that the authorities of Panama had 
acted in the only manner in which it was possible for them to act under the cir- 
cumstances. Russell had committed an offence, which by the laws of the coun- 
try subjected him to imprisonment, until his trial could take place ; in regard for 
his sufferings, he had been allowed to remain in the consular dwelling, but of 
course under guard ; when the consul arrived, although he had received no 
exequatur, every facility was afforded him to enter on his duties ;—when it was 
found that he would not do so until the guard were removed from the house, the 
prisoner for whose security that guard had been placed was taken away, the house 


were refused. Whether the Court of Panama should or should not acquit Rus- 
sell, and punish Diez, was of no moment to him; he demanded the instant des- 
patch of an order for the liberatiou of Russell, and the surrender of the archives 
of the Consulate in the manner indicated. 

The Grenadine Secretary of Foreign Affairs replied on the 7th of December, 
examining at length the merits of the respective cases of Russell and Diez; show- 
ing that Russell was entirely amenable to the laws of the country in whieh he re- 
sided, and that the demands of the British Government were entirely at variance 
with the received and immutable principles of national rights. He then proceed- 
ed to state the determination of his Government with regard to those demands, 
which were, 1. Not to liberate Russell unless he should be freed by the regular 
operation of the laws; 2. Not to remove the authorities of Panama concerned in 
the proceedings against that person, as they had acted properly, and cannot con- 
stitutionally be displaced as required ; 3. With regard to the archives of the Bri- 
tish consulate at Panama, they were, as they had always been, at the disposition 
of the Consul; as to their being respectfully returned to him, the Gsenadine Go- 
vernment did not exactly comprehend the sense of the expression as applied ; it 
conceived itself to be morally equal to the Government of Great Britain, and 
would take no measures whatever which would be equivalent to a recognition of 
inferiority. 4. Not to indemnify Russell, as his sufferings were not the result of 
any impropriety on the part of the authorities, onthe contrary, had been exceed- 
ing lenient towards him. These resolutions having been unanimously adopted by 
the President and Council, they were communicated te the British Minister, who 
was called on immediately to make known the determination which he should now 
be compelled to adopt in consequence—whether he would recommend the hostile 
measures intimated in his notes,—or wait until the legislative Congress, at its en- 
suing session, should dispose of the affair; as the Republic of New Grenada 
would, in the first alternative, be prepared to oppose force to force. 

The British Minister, in his note of the 8th of December, remarks on several 
of the statements made, and the principles avowed by the Secretary and the 
Council of State of New Grenada, and concludes by declaring that he has ne 
other alternative left than to inform the admirals of the rejection of his demands 
for satisfaction. 

After the latter note had been sent, an interview took place between the Envoy 
and the Secretary, in which it would appear that the Envoy had inquired whe- 
ther the Congress could be immediately convened, and whether, if so, its resolu- 
tion would probably be favourable to the wishes of the British Government. To 
which it was replied that Congress could not meet before the first of March, 
1837, and that even then it could determine nothing with regard to the two prin- 
cipal demands, viz.: the release of Russell, and the allowing him a sum as an in- 
demnification. The British Minister to this observed that farther correspondence 
would be needless, and that he should send his messenger to Carthagena with 
the communications to the admirals on the 11th. The Secretary then pressed 
the British Envoy to give a direct answer with regard to the question of the com- 
mencement of hostilities, which inquiry the Envoy in a manner evaded, by de- 
claring that he had only to communicate the facts to the commanders of the na- 
val forces and to his Government. On receiving this reply, the Grenadine Go- 
vernment addressed its definitive note to the British Envoy, in which it declares 
—that from the intimation given by that gentleman, it has reasen to expect hos- 
tilities on the part of the British, and will, therefore, make preparations to oppose 
them—that it had done nothing which should offend the Government of Great 
Britain, or afford any motive for hostilities—that it protests solemnly before the 
world against the injustice of the proceedings of that Government, which should 
be answerable for all the evils which may ensue—and that it will take every 
means to excite the enthusiasm of the people, in order to preserve the dignity 
and honour of the country, in the unfortunate contest which it anticipates. Or- 
ders were on the same day issued by the Executive for raising troops, and march- 
ing them to the districts hable to be attacked ; and President Santander issued a 
proclamation, of which an English version is given below. 

‘The correspondence is conducted with the utmost moderation, dignity, and 
self-respect, on the part of the Grenadine Government, the British Envoy exhibi- 
ting at the same time as good feeling as the peculiar nature of his situation would 
allow. 

‘The following is the Proclamation of President Santander, alluded to above— 

Bogota, December 12, 1836 
The President of the Republic of New Grenada, charged with the Executive 
power of the Nation : 

Fellow-Citizens : The progressive state of the Republic caused me to enter- 
tain the pleasing hope that I should not be called on to address you again, until I 
should announce to you that my authority had ceased by the terms of the law, 
and that my promises had been fulfilled. An unexpected occurrence has, howe- 
ver, made it my duty this day to appeal to your honour and patriotism. We were 
entirely in repose, without apprehensions of sudden foreign invasions, and confi- 
ding in the friendships promised in public treaties with which we have on our 
part carefully complied, as well as in the proofs of consideration previously given 
to us by the powerful and enlightened Government of Great Britain, when that 
Government suddenly surprised us by complaints respecting imaginary offences, 
demanding satisfaction to a disproportionate extent, supporting its demands by 
force, and closing its ears to all discussion. Disavowing the authority of the fun- 
damental laws of New Grenada, it has exacted fiom the Government reparations 
humiliating to the dignity of the country, and to the independence of the public 
powers. ‘The documents already printed will, I am convinced, have persuaded 
you that we should have been degraded and scoffed at by America, by Europe, 
and by posterity, had we acceded to what was demanded of us. 

On a former occasion, the enlightened Goverument of France thought propet 
to require satisfaction from us, and it was given, as just, agreeably to the forms 
and functions prescribed by our laws for the powers established by the constitu- 
tion. Theconstitution was thus preserved inviolate, and the tribunals of justice 
were not impeded in the free performance of their 1espective duties. 

The power of Britain is mighty; it is the result of the labourof ages ; that of 
New Grenada is small; our nation is only nsing, after having endured the hor- 
rors of civil discord. But the justice of our cause is evident, and its aid will be 
immense. Depending upon it, and upon the protection of Heaven, we will do 
all that honour requires of us. We have fought for many years the power of 
Spain, which, in addition to the advantage of its long dominion over these coun- 
tries, and the habit of obedience on the part of their inhabitants, had likewise in 
its favour the circumstances of family relationship, similarity of customs, and 
identity of religion; yet in the end, by eur persevering and patriotic efforts, we 
were successful. Why may we not hope for as glorious a termination to our re- 
sistance, against the unexpected and unjust aggression of the British naval 
forces’ 

People of New Grenada: | appeal to your tried patriotism, to your honour, and 
to your exertions, for the salvation of our national dignity. If the laws which 
you have established are to be the subject of sport and mockery to every stronger 
nation, better that we had never fought against Spain for our independence. ‘The 





was closed for the safety of the papers, sealed with the consular seal, and that 
seal and the key duly tendered to Wm. ‘Turner, who had only to receive them, and 


been treated, he showed that the course adopted towards him had been as indul- 
gent as the circumstances would allow, and much more so than it would have 
been were the person under a similar accusation a native of New Grenada. 

Here the correspondence at Bogota was suspended. The British Minister sub- 
mitted the case to his Government ; statements were also forwarded to London 
by the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of New Grenada, on the 26thef August, 
addressed a note to Lord Palmerston, explaining all the judicial documents and 





correspondence with regard to it. 
On the 28th November, the British Envoy presented to the Government of 


their character, though not unprecedented, is extraordinary at least in the foreign 
relations of Great Britain.—In this nute Mr. Turner stated, that having endea- 
voured in vain to procure justice for the Vice Consul of his nation at Panama, he 
had submitted the affair to his Government, and had just received from it a des- 
patch, dated the 3lst of August, by which he had been ordered immediately to 
demand satisfaction for the insult given to Great Britain, and reparation to Mr. 
Russell for the injuries received by him: He was to require, Ist, the immediate 
liberation of Mr. Russell; 2d, the removal of the authorities by whom the affair 
had been conducted ; 3d, the formal, public and respectful restitution of the seal 
and archives of the British Consulate to the Consul; and 4th the payment of a 
thousand pounds sterling to Mr. Russell, as compensation for the insults and inju- 
ries he has sustained. Of these demands the first and the third were to be im- 
mediately complied with, and every assurance to be given for the execution of the 
other measures. The Envoy could not discuss the question in any way; he was 
strictly precluded from doing so being bound by special orders merely to make the 





ment the reply of the noble lord was in the true English spirit—* Eighty or nine- 


ty men in the House of Commons voting according to the wishes of an individual 
But from what I perceive this night, the people of England 


may be dangerous. 
are prepared to tell that individual they will not be sold by him.” 
From Mr Denison’s speech we select an important fact 


(Cheers.) 


tive cause. 


hundreds of Radicals or Whigs that had turned Conservatives. (Cheers ) 


* Since the last elec- 
tion, two skirmishes, if he might so term them, had been fought between the two 
parties in the registration courts for the West Riding, and he had the pleasure of 
informing them that the result was a majority of 2726 in favour of the Conserva- 
From all he could see, the Conservative cause was in a 
course of ultimate triumph ; he not only judged so from what he saw in his own 
neighbourhood, but because he could not hear that in any nook or corner in the 
kingdom any one Conservative had turned Whig or Radical, whilst he knew of 
The 
fact was, that the Whigs as a party were now almost extinct, and the time was 
now coming when every one would be called upon to choose between Conserva- 


demands, and the admirals of the British squadrons in the West Indies and the 
Pacific were instructed, in case they should be informed by him that the Govern- 
ment of New Grenada refused to comply with them, instantly to proceed by force 
to secure their complete execution. 

No answer being returned to this note, on the Ist of December the Envoy 
called on the Secretary of Foreign Relations, and expressed his desire that it 
might be given in time for the post of thatday. On the 2d the Secretary inform- 
ed the Envoy that the Council of State was still engaged in debating the affair : 
in the meantime, he observed, that as the cases of Russell and Diez had been 
both submitted to the higher court of the Magdalena, and sent back by it for a 
new trial, it was possible that the former might be acquitted, and the latter punish- 
ed, by which means all cause of difference between the two Governments would 
cease. The British Envoy answered that he had nothing to do in the affair but 
to receive the determination of the Grenadine government with regard to the de- 








and to communicate the decision to the admirals in case the required satisfaction 


New Grenadaa note, the contents of which are calculated to arrest attention, as | 


mands he had proposed; to be assured of their execution if it were favourable, | 


sacrifices which we have made since 1810 have been all in vain, if any power can, 
| by the employment of its material forces, humiliate us, and oblige us to violate our 
| constitutional laws. ‘The illustrious heroes, who, to win our independence and 


enter at once on his official duties. With regard to the rigor with which Russell had liberty, fell on the scaffold or in the field of battle, will rise from their tombs, will 


| curse our weakness and vileness, and will demand, in repayment of their sufferings, 
| that we should not opprobriously stain the honour of New Grenada. But no— 

this cannot be. New Grenada sees each and all of her sons patriotically resolved 
| to die with glory, in defending the dignity of their country, rather than to witness 
| its degradation under the feet of the soldiers of Britain. The enthusiasm dis- 
| played in the capital of the Republic, is the precurser of that which will appear 
| throughout the vast extent of New Grenada. 
We have given no cause of offence to Great Britain. The Government has 
| not refused to have the conduct of the judicial officers who are the objects of the 
complaints of that nation, examined in the manner directed by the law. We are 
attacked only because we appear to be weak. We are despised, and attempts 
are made to humiliate us, because time has not allowed us to possess fleets, wealth 
and power. But, such as we are, we will seek, by a vigorous defence, the glory 
due to patriotism, innocence and justice. Should we be vanquished, the impartial 
world will take into consideration the suddenness of the attack, and the mighty re- 
sources of the conqueror 

Inhabitants of New Grenada: Confident in the assurance that your govern 

| ment will strive to fulfil its duty on this trying occasion, it 1s convinced that you 
will perform yours. Await the orders of the constituted authorities, which will 
| indicate to you the place and the way in which you may render our patriotic co- 
| operation efficient. Beware of any illegal, improper or barbarous proceedings. Let 
us respect the principles of public right, and the sacred laws of the country. Let 
us prove to the world that if we want the material power which would enable us 
to measure our forces with those of Great Britain, we can at least respect the 
rights of humanity, reason, the written law, and our own honour. 

‘ . Viva la Independence—Viva la Constitucion, 

FRANCISCO DE PAULA SANTANDER 
nentitattn 
NEW BRUNSWICK.---LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Fredericton, Jan. 23 








CIVIL LIST 

The House according to the order of the day, was put into Committee of the 

| whole, on the Bill to provide for the Civil Government of the Province. The 

| Hon. Mr. Shore in the Chair of the Committee 

The Bill was then read, section by section; and the first four sections agreed 
to, sub silentio. Upon the fifth section being read : 

The Hon. Mr. Cunard said, that he would oppose that section, if he stood 

| alone in doing so. If his opposition should have no other effect, he would at 

least record his decided opinion, that that section was in direct violation of the 

sentiments of the people, as expressed for several years past, and as now again 

| declared by a petition, which be held in his hand. [The Hon. Gentleman here 
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read a petition from Miramichi, substantially the same as that presented to the 
Lower House by Mr. Street some days ago.} The Hon. Gentleman also said, 
that these opinions were in exact accordance with the Resolutions, passed by the 
House of Assembly, on the subject of the Auction system, last year; which Re- 
solutions the Hon. Gentleman then also read. Feeling then as he (Hon. Mr. C.) 
did, to the fullest extent, the justice of the prayer of the petition that he had 
read, and that this fifth section was in direct opposition to the recorded opinions 
of the House of Assembly, he would ask, how could it be believed that this bill 
was an expression of the real opinions of that House! ‘Three years ago, the 
people had petitioned against the very evils now contained in that section, and 
the lower House had since expressed a similar opinion, and yet this bill was sent 
up by them. He was therefore ready, either to vote for a conference with that 
House, on this bill, or for an amendment being sent down with it. The fifth sec- 
tion would be, in its tendency, more injurious than all the benefits of the rest of 
the bill could compensate. He would go heartily with all the rest of the bill, 
but he was decidedly against that section. ‘The present timber system was rum- 
ous to the trade; the trade could not bear the duties imposed on it ; and mer- 
chants were actually losing from 20 to 30 per cent. on their cargoes, by shipping 
timber. He would ask, then, was this trade fit to raise a revenue upon! It had 
always been held, that raw articles should not be a source of revenue. He cer- 
tainly considered timber as a raw article, even after it had been hewed and 
squared, and rendered fit for exportation ; but how much more raw was it, when 
it was first cut in the woods, and before the lumberer had bestowed any other 
labour upon it, than merely cutting it down. It was not at all a fit subject for 
taxation ; yet it was now taxed so heavily, even in its very rawest state, that the 
duty imposed was more than it could bear, and he could not see how this Bill was 
a remedy for that evil, It was very extraordinary. when his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment shewed such an extreme willingness to remedy any evil or grievance pointed 
out to them, that the remedy for this evil was not proposed by tbis bill, but was 
left to take its chance in another bill, that might never go into operation. He 
(the hon Mr. C.) thought that, by passing that other bill, the local Legislature 
would be assuming powers that did not belong to them, and that they had no 
right to make the regulations contemplated by it; and, therefore, if the present 
bill should pass, without a suspending clause, it would be establishing those evils, 
affecting the timber trade which had been so much complained against. His 
opinion decidedly was, that the fifth section was most uncalled for; and with all 
the credit so justly due to the Delegates, fur their ability, zeal and perseverance, 
he thought that they stretched their ingenuity too far, in framing this section, and 
had exceeded their instructions. He contended, that this hon. house ought to 
have allowed it to pass ; and if he stood alone in opposing it, he was resolved to 
doit. He would therefore move, that the committee do now report progress, 
and ask the House to request a conference with the Assembly on this bill. 
Hon. Mr. Baillie seconded the motion. 


The Hon. Chief Justice rose to a point of order. If any Hon. Member wished 
to move for a conference, he must state the specific grounds on which he deemed 
a conference necessary ; but it was out of order to ask fora conference on a 
question at large, With respect to reporting progress, he (the Hon. C. J.) 
thought the present was as convenient an opportunity as any, for discussing the 
objections urged by the Hon. gentleman who had just spoken. 


Hon. Mr. Cunard said, that his object was, to propose a conference for the 
express purpose of expunging the 5th section of the bill; and he had no doubt 
that such a conference would at once be acceded to by the Assembly, because 
their opinions on the subject were recorded on their journal ; this section emanated 
from the Delegates only, and not from the House, anda part of that House were 
actually opposed to it. 

Hon. Mr. Attorney General rose not to support the motion, but to put it ona dif- 
ferent footing. His objection was to the introduction of the 5th section into the 
bill at all; the introduction of that section was a direct attack on the privileges 
of that house ; and the whole course of the proceedings of the Assembly, with 
regard to the bill, proved that fact. It was a money bill, a bill which this house 
could not alter; it was engrossed on parchment accordingly; it was a whole 
bill, and brought up from the Assembly by the whole house, as if to intimate that 
it was unalterable in its details ; and if so, the only right of deliberation left to 
this house was either to pass or reject it altogether. But, if this was the case, 
the Sth section had no right to be inserted in the bill at all. The Assembly 
ought, at all times, to be peculiarly guarded, that nothing should be inserted in a 
money bill, which would tend to take away the deliberative right of the Council ; 
the right to go into discussion of any other matters. But what was this sec- 
tion? It was a section, in which the whole interest and welfare, and prosperity 
of the Province were most intimately concerned and affected ; and if such a 
section should be passed by this house, merely as a Board to record what had 
been done by the other house, the privileges of the Legislative Gouncil would 
be done away with altogether. What was the nature of the original agreement, 
made between the Delegates and the Colonial Minister? It was an agreement 
for the surrender by his Majesty of all his casual and territorial revenues in this 
Province, on condition that the Legislature should provide for the Civil List of 
the Province, and should have the controul of the nett proceeds of those reve- 
nues only. The Delegates then went on to demand, and the Minister compla- 
cently granted, that the Legislature should also regulate the mode of disposing 
of crown lands ; but it was also stipulated, that the mode of disposal should be 
regulated by Legislative enactments, and that such enactments should not be 
passed without a suspending clause. But, notwithstanding this agreement, this 
bill, which most materially affected the disposal of crown iands, and which con- 
tained no suspending clause, was afterwards fabricated by two Members of the 
House of Assembly only, without the knowledge or consent of that house. He 
repeated, that those two Delegates alone fabricated a bill, to affect the prosperity 
of the whole country, and they had thereby manifestly exceeded their powers.— 
The Colonial Minister was wholly unacquainted with the resources of this Pro- 
vince ; he had no third party to refer to for iuformation on the subject, and he 
knew nothing of how this bill would operate. But the bill was concocted by the 
Delegates ; it was submitted to Lord Glenelg, and after a short perusal, his lord- 
ship said that he saw no objection to it; but, certainly, his lordship could not 
be aware of what would be the operation of that 5th section. Then, how did 
the section come before this house? It was put into a money bill, and the 
house were thereby told that they had no business to deliberate upon it. That 
was a direct infringement on the privileges of the house; and if they were to 
consent to it, they would establish a principle which they would never be able to 
get rid of. He felt a confidence, however, that when the matter should be fairly 
stated to the house below, that house would see the impropriety of the proceed- 
ing; that they would expunge the section from this bill, and insert it in another 
bill, on which this house could have a full deliberative voice. It was a matter 
of as much consequence to the Assembly and to the people at large, to support 
the rights and privileges of that Council, as to preserve their own; because, 
without the preservation of those privileges, there could be no safe balance in the 
Legislature. He would not now go into the general details of the bill; but 
would observe, that if the 5th section were expunged, as he had suggested, the 
greater part of his objections to the bill would be done away. He was perfectly 
satisfied, that the bargain made by the Delegates was one of the most advanta- 
geous things that could have been effected for the Province ; and if it should now 
be lost or let slip, he feared they might never again have it in their power to regain 
it. He was very desirous to see such an advantageous arrangement carried into 
full effect ; because it would secure the certainty of the casual revenue being laid 
out on objects within and beneficial to the Province ; but, let the result be what 
it may in that respect, he would never consent to sacrifice any of the principles 
of the Constitution, even to gain that desired result. It was acknowledged by 
the other house, that the 5th section was so imperfect, that they were obliged to 
send up another bill to do what might have been done by leaving that section out 
of this bill. And what would be the great diffleulty arising from throwing out 
that section! The only difficulty would be, that the bill must then have a suspend- 
ing clause. And what harm would that do? Jt was urged elsewhere that there 
might be a change of ministry at home, and that the bargain might therefore be 
lost. But would any body venture to say that there was no other man in the 
world that would consent, on his Majesty's behalf, to such a bargain as Lord 
Glenelg has made! Certainly, that would never be asserted. The faith of his 
Majosty’s government and the mother country was now pledged to the measure, 


and of course it would be fully maintained by any succeeding ministry. Then, 


again, it was said, that the minister might be influenced by exparte statements 


& } 4 Albion. 


His honour, the Chief Justice said, that it appeared to be agreed on all hands, 
that the principle of this bill was to be maintained ; because it was the ratifica- 
tion of a compact made with his Majesty's Government, of a most advantageous 
nature for this province. By this compact, the King granted to the Colony the 
controul of all the Crown Revenues in the Province, and said to the Legislature, 
that he would no longer dispose of those revenues of his own will and pleasure, 
but would henceforth come down and take the advice of the Legislature in the 
matter ; on condition, that they, on their part, would secure to his Majesty an 
adequate provision for the support of the Civil List of the colony. This was the 
bargain and condition, of which this Bill was the ratifying compact ; and he (the 
Hon. ©. J.) certainly did feel very much surprised, at an observation made by the 
Attorney General, that this Bill was fabricated by the delegates only, in the 
Mother Country. To set that matter right, therefore, it would be necessary to 
refer to Lord Glenelg’s Despatch, of the 31st October, 1836. (His honour here 
read the first four paragraphs of the despatch, particularly laying the most 
marked emphasis on the four which is as follows :—* It is my earnest hope, that 
the Provincial Legislature will adopt and pass this bill, without any change either 
of substance or of form, because Lam anxious to preclude even the possibility of 
dissention upon an occasion, on which his Majesty is justly entitled to indulge 
the expectation that his efforts to adjust these questions on the most liberal basis, 
will be met by cordiality and confidence on the part of the Representation of his Pro- 
vincial subjects.’’) hat, then, was the true character of this bill, and what was 
its history? The King himself came down to make a concession, vastly to the 
benefit of his subjects in this Province; his Majesty was not bound to do so, but 
he voluntarily entered into the obligation; and therefore the Crown was justly en- 
titled to dictate the terms of the concession. That, indeed, had always been the 
course adopted in such negeciations ; the Crown always exercised the right of 
dictating the terms of such concessions; and Mr. Stanley, in 1833, acted upon 
the same principle, by stating the terms on which the bargain with this Province 
was then to be made. Here then, in this Bill, were not only the substance of the 
bargain now to be ratified, but also even the terms on which the King, acting by 
his constitutional advisers and ministers, (who were at all times responsible to 
Parliament and the nation for their conduct,) had said that he would make this 
liberal concession to the Province ; and therefore the Bill came before the Pro- 
vincial Legislature with the whole weight of a recommendation from the Crown 
itself, and of the name and authority of the King in its favour. But still, if there 
was anything in the principle of the Bill, that would be injurious to the country, 
he (the Hon. C. J.) would feel bound to withhold his assent to it; and that led 
him to consider a particular principle involved in the bill. The primary object of 
the bill was, merely to lay dows general principles, and to leave the details of the 
scheme still in the hands and power of the Executive. The Crown, by the ne- 
gociation, parted only with the surplus funds of the Casual Revenues, and not 
with the management and collection of those revenues: they would remain as 
they were before ; the Revenues would still be managed and collected by and for 
the King, and the surplus would be only paid over to the Legislature ; and still it 
would be left to the discretion of the Executive, to determine the mode of col- 
lecting, managing and paying them over. And it was to be remembered, that ‘> 
only distinct specification in the bill, with regard to the application of these 
revenues, was one which was intended as a security in favour of the Crown; and 
that specification was, as to the mode in which the Civil List should be paid by 
the Province, viz.—quarterly, under warrant from the Executive. With respect 
to the mode of appropriation of the surplus, that was left to the House of As- 
sembly ; and unquestionably it must be according to the usual mode of appro- 
priation, so long practised in this Province. Then, what was the principle of the 
5th section of this Bill? It was, that Crown Lands, timber, &c. should be dis- 
posed of at sale by auction ; and this principle was quite necessary, aa a security 
to the Colony. ‘The Colony had consented, by this compact, that the amount of 
the civil list, £14,500 per annum, should be charged upon the whole revenues of 
the country ; and it was nothing more than fair, that they should require from the 
managers of the Crown Revenues, that they should give some security to the 
Colony, that the crown lands and other resources should be sold only for a 
valuable consideration, and that they should not be improperly alienated and 
rendered unproductive. ‘I'he only security that the country had required in this 
bill, was that the lands should be sold by auction to the highest bidder ; the prin- 
ciple involved in the 5th section was, merely, that such sale should take place ; 
but all the details of management were still left in the hands of the Crown, as 
heretofore. The section merely sets out a general principle, for the security of 
the country, to prevent any system of favouritism or improper lavishing away of 
lands or other sources of the revenue’; and it was but a fair and proper princi- 
ple and condition of surrender. A great deal had been said, about the difficulty 
of carrying this section into effect; but he (the Hon. C. J.) could not see the 
great difficulties that had been urged. All the minor details of its provisions 
might be regulated by future legislation, either at this or at any subsequent session 
of the Legislature; but the great principle of public auction was perfectly 
necessary, and therefore he could not agree in opinion with those, who had 
argued that it was improper to put it into the bill. Certainly this was a money 
bill; but surely the condition which the country required, for the security of 
the money affected by it, wasa very necessary provision to be inserted in the bill. 
If it should be found necessary to modify the operation of the 5th section, with re- 
spect to particular individuals or peculiar cases ; then let it be done, by a distinct 
enactment, on which this House could have a more full deliberation than on this 
bill; but he (the Hon. C. J.) did think, that the insertion of this section should 
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seized, when the Alcalde inflicted on hima violent blow on the head. He 
was then put into confinement, and subsequently his public papers were seized, 
and the Consulate, with the British flag flying on it, violated. 

In the mean time, the Courts of criminal law take cognizance of the matter. 
Mr. Russell and the Alcalde are handed over to them for trial. Now mark the 
justice that attended this proceedure—Russell who in a dispute slightly wounded 
another, is sentenced to six years imprisonment ; while Diez, who inflicted a 
dangerous wound on Russell after his seizure, it would appear—and which for a 
long time incapacitated him, was—acquitted !_ This may be Colombian justice, 
and if so, it is pretty clear that foreign nations cannot afford to part with any 
of the privileges that belong to their public functionaries residing in that precious 
land of freedom. 

Truly these Southem Republics are going a little too fast. Not a week has 
passed since the government of the United States published astring of outrages 
committed by Mexico against her citizens and her flag. Consuls are seized and 
beaten ; property confiscated, and the flag violated by upstart nations, without 
power or character—moral or physical—and which are half the time without any 
government of their own. They presume upon the kindness, magnanimity, and 
goodness of Great Britain and the United States, to whom they owe every- 
thing—even their national existence. They are, in fact, the spoiled children of 
older nations, and must be chastised accordingly, and the time for doing it, we 
hope, is rapidly approaching. Our next arrival from Jamaica will inferm us what 
the British squadron is doing. 

‘ NEW BRUNSWICK. 

In our paper of the week before last, we inserted a Despatch from the Lieut. 
Governor of New Brunswick, Sir Archibald Campbell, to Lord Glenelg, on the 
subject of the negotiations, now pending between the mother country and that 
colony. In this Despatch he points out several deficiences in his instructions 
from the Colonial Office, and intimates that he feels unwilling to act definitely 
upon them unless he receives authority to do so from the King, under the sign 
manual, or from his Majesty’s Privy Council. This Despatch, impeaching, as it 
seemed to do, the judgment and accuracy of the Colonial Minister, created in us 
some surprise, and we made such remarks as the case appeared to justify. ‘That 
Lord Glenelg, in a matter of such importance, should act with so. much careless- 
ness in giving his instructions, that the Lieut. Governor should feel unwilling to 
obey them without special orders from his sovereign—was a spectacle no less mor - 
tifying than disgusting to the feelings of every Englishman. ‘Time and events 
will speedily show to what extent his lordship is blameable in this matter. 

We have since received intelligence from St. John, to the 28th ult. The 
papers up to that date are filled with debates in the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture on this important subject. ‘The Bill sent out by the Colonial Office, for the 
settlement of the main question, viz. that of giving up all the crown and territo- 
rial revenues to the province, on a permanent Civil List of £14,500 being 
voted by the Assembly—has passed both houses of the Legislature. The Go- 
vernor, however, has withheld his sanction, and the matter must be again referred 
to the Government at home. 

The House of Assembly is naturally sore under this, and has accordingly again 
despatched Messrs. Crane and Wilmot, the former Delegates, to London. These 
‘gentlemen have arrived in town, and will sail in the packet Hibernia, now only 
waiting fora wind. The colony, we learn, is in a state of excitement, and must 
for the present remain so; but we trust that the good sense and loyalty always 
manifested by our fellow subjects there will induce them to act with the moderation 
that belongs to them. England, they may be sure, will do them justice, and the 
question will, we are confident, be settled to the honor and advantage of both 
parties as soon as the necessary investigations can be made, and the practical ob- 
jections of the Governor be duly examined. ‘The principle of the Bill seems to 
be so generally popular, that no effort under a change of Ministry, or any circum- 
stances whatever, can be made to disturb or curtail it. Surely, then, as matters of 
detail only are in dispute, it is not necessary for any great degree of excitement to 
prevail until the result of the new mission of Messrs. Crane and Wilmot be 

known. 





While we are waiting for this isssue, it may be as well to examine a little into 
the merits of the case, and the causes of the unfortunate difference that has 
taken place between Sir Archibald and the Legislature. Without taking any 
active part in the matter, we shall endeavour to throw as much light on these 
points as our limits will permit. In furtherance of this object, we think we shall 
do most justice to the case, as well as to our readers, by laying before them 
the debate which took place in the Legislative Council, where the question seéms 








be maintained in its integrity ; and that any future modifications in particular 
cases should be done hereafter. But, to trace the history of the Auction sys- 
tem; it would be foun] that that system was announced many years ago, as the 
principle on which the Government would act, with regard to the lands of the 
Province ; and repeated instructions from the Government, from the time of 
Lord Ripon’s ministry, had confirmed and established it. ‘The hon. mover of 
the resolution before the Committee, had adverted to the resolutions of the House 
of Assembly, and charged that House with inconsistency. He (the Hon C. J.) 
did not care to defend their proceedings ; but if it was found that that House 
had wished the system to be altered, and had instructed their Delegates according 
ly, and yet the Bill had come out with a different principle in it than they had 
suggested, the fair inference was, that the Government at home would 1 9° agie2 
to their suggestion. And he (the Hon C. J.) thought His Majesty’s Government 
were quite right ; the 5th section was the most essential and advantageous part 
of the bill for the country, and any particular cases for exemption could be con- 
sidered hereafter. He was entirely in favour of the bill, and he would be for 
maintaining the principle of public auction of crown lands, as the only safeguard 
for all parties.—[ T'o be Concluded. 
“Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 10 a 10} per cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1837. _ 


~ 


The Caledonia, from Liverpool, brings us dates from London one day later, 
viz; 3d of January. 

The intelligence is in no @egree important, except the report that the siege of 
Bilboa had been raised, and a detachment of Queen’s forces had entere! and 
relieved the town. The Carlist force retired, but with small loss. 

At Toulon, great efforts were making to send out reinforcements to Algiers, 
with a view of equipping a large force against Constantine in the Spring. I’rance 
was tranquil, and preparations making to bring to justice the person who made 
the late attempt on the King’s life 

The English papers are still crowded with details of the disasters occasioned 
by the recent snow storm, but as they are mere repetitions of those formerly re- 
ceived, we do not copy any of them. The money market was firm, and Funds 
still at 90 and upwards. -— 

We have at length received some intelligence from Colombia, relative to the 
dispute between Great Britain and New Grenada. ‘This information we derive 


from the Washington Globe, and have lost no time in transferring it to our 
columns 


The harshness and severity exercised towards Mr. Russell, the British Consul 


against the measure. but no such statements would be likely to be made, beyond at Panama, is justified by u e New Grenadian Government, on the ground th it he 
what already had been made ; and the lower house had already resolved that those | 'S amenable to the courts of the country, which have the supreme right to decide 


statements and objections were too trifling to have any weight. But it should 
also be recollected that the bill was framed upon ezparte statements ; 1t was con- 
cocted between the Delegates fr» the Assembly and the Colonial Minister only. 


There were no Delegates present from the Legislative council, nor from the 


upon his case,—thus setting at naught all considerations due to his public charac- 
ter and the nation which he represented. The pretext used for this mode of 
viewing the matter is, that Mr Russell was only Vice Consul, and that he had re- 


~ - . ater q » ean (Yanmadias — . These > 
Executive ; but he (Mr. Attorney General) had no fears whatever on that score. | ei¥ed n° exequator from the New Grenadian Government. ‘These objections 


If this section were now expunged, and put into another bill, and both bills were 


passed with a suspending clause, they would go home together; and, if assented 
to there, would both come into operation retrospectively, from the Ist of January, 


1837 ; the casual revenue, in the meantime, would go on as usual; the money 


.} are in themselves not valid, for Mr. Russell was acting as British Consul, and 
acknowledged to be in that capacity by the public authorities of Panama. Any 
act of his on the part ef his government, was binding, and therefore he was enti- 


. xd to all the privileges appertaining to the office which he ter arily filled, 
would not be disposed of, because, in fact, the surplus was at present so invested, tle he C : ' pe Spperems © = temporarily fill 

that it could not be got at, and therefore no possible evil could arise from adopting whether the Colombian exequator was in his pocket, or on its way from Bogota 
the course he had proposed, while the country and the rights of the Council | A Vice Consul has all the powers of a Consul, while acting as such; there is 


would thereby be saved ; which, in his opinion, wasof more importance than pass- 
ing the bill as it then was__ He therefore entirely approved of the motion for con- 
ference with the other house, because this section had no business in a money 
bill. It was, after all, a mere matter of etiquette ; there could be no member of 


that Council, who did not feel, that the bargain made by the Delegates was a mos 
advantageous one forthe colony, and who would not wish to carry it into full effect 
but by striking out this section, the bill would be a perfect bill; and then, withir 
three months, the whole matter would be settled in favor of the country. 





then no rule for lessening Mr. Russell's privileges in consequence of this nominal 
distinction. So much as to the rights of Mr. Russell. 

As to the justice of the case, and the purity and impartiality of the Colombian 
, | Courts, the above statement gives us but a sorry example. Ruesell it appears, 
. | somewhat excited by liquor, met a person in the street by the neme of Pared:s 
n | a dispute ensued in relation to money matters, when Russell wounded Paredes 


slightly with a sword cane. The Alcalde Diezcoming up with others, Russeli was 





to have been argued dispassionately, and where talent of high order was enlisted 
on both sides. The Attorney General urged the objections of the opponents of 
the measure, and the Chief Justice, the Hon. Ward Chipman, answered them. 
Only a part of this debate has reached us in detail; this part, however, we insert 
to-day, promising the remainder as soon as it shall be received The papers from 
New Brunswick have been quite irregular of late, so much so as to prevent us 
from obtaining a full and comprehensive view of the matter. 

It will be seen from what we to-day publish, that the main objection is made to 
the 5th clause of the act, which clause provides for the sale of public lands by 
auction. ‘The section runs as follows :-— 

“That all and every grant, lease or assurance which, during the continuance 
of this Act, shall be made or granted by His Majesty, His Heirs or Successors 
of any Lands, Tenements, Rents, Woods, Mines, Royalties, Revenues, or 
other Hereditaments, within this Province, now belonging or hereafter to belong 
to His Majesty, His Heirs or Successors, whereby any Estate or Interest whatso- 
ever in Law or Equity shall or may pass from His Majesty, His Heirs or Suc- 
cessors, save and except as hereinafter provided, shall be utterly void and of none 
effect unless such grant, lease or assurance be made upon sale or rent to the 
highest bidder at Public Auction in this Province,” 

The merits of this clause, as we have said above, were ably discussed by the 
Attorney General and the Chief Justice on the 23d ult. Next week we shall 
give the remainder of the debate, and perhaps make a few further remarks. 





We understand that Lady Head is expected in the President from London. 
Her ladyship is on her way to Canada to join her highly popular husband, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces. 


The New Monthly Magazine and Humourist, as mentioned by us a few weeks 
ago, we have since received. It by no means comes upto our expectations ; but 
should it hereafter become all that has been promised, we shall republish it en- 
tire, for the benefit of our readers. At present, we can give every article it cone 
tains, of real interest to the cis-atlantic reader, in our own columns. 





THE ALBION. 

A new volume of the Atston, being the fifth of the New Serigs, com- 
menced on the 7th of last month. 

Persons wishing to subscribe can be supplied with all the back numbers, to- 
gether with the beautiful plate, representing the New Houses of the British Par- 
liament. No additional charge is made for the plate to regular subscribers. 

Terms six dollars per annum, payable in advance. If five dollars be remitted, 





the person so remitting, will be entered as a regular s ibseriber, and a receipt 
sent for ten months on account. In such cases the back numbers will be sent, 
lishinents that may have been 
published with the present volume. It is particularly requested that remittances 
may be made in Northern or Eastern, or United States Bank Bills, if convenient. 

I The papers with whom we exchange will oblige us by adverting to the 


} 


if desired, as well as the plate, and any other embel! 


above, and noticing the plate. 





We beg to inform those subscribers whose plate of the Houses of Parliament 
| was injured by transmission by mail or otherwise, that we have caused an addi- 
| tional number to be struck off, which will be kept on hand at the office to replace 
those so injured. These will be delivered on application, or sent to any address 
| designated. The charge made for the extra plate, in sach cases, will be only 
twenty-five cents. But we must remind our readers that all letters must be post paid. 
When the plate has not been much damaged, it may be restored by placing 
iton a sheet of damped writing paper, and laying on the face of it a sheet 
of dry writing paper, and putting the whole for twenty four hours, under a pile 
of books or some heavy compress. ‘The sheet of paper under the plate should 


be only slightly damped, or the ink of the plate will be imparted to the shect 
above, to the injury of the engraving. 
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Sung by the late Mad. Malibran ; 
~ 


She Albion. 


NIGHT AT SEA. 


Februar 18, 


composed by Henri Herz. New York, published by E. Riley & Co., 29 Chatham-st. 
- - 
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Winds rous’d in their might, waves that madly bound, 
Clouds, scowling above, storms bursting around, 


OSE BAL 

are respectfully informed that the Fourth Annual Rose Ball for the benefit of the 

funds of the Society, will be held at Tammany Hall, on the 14th day of February, St. Va- 
lentine’s Day. 

Mr. Parker will conduct the floor, and his excellent Cotillion Band will attend. 

The Committee have made every arrangements to assure the company of an agrecable 
evening. The great benefits this Society have afforded the unfortunate widows and or- 
phans in distress for the short time it has been established, can be fully known through the 
Treasurer, E. W. Davies. 

Members whose subscriptions are settled up to the last October quarter, are entitled to a 
tacket for the Ball, by application at the next monthly meeting, at the Phenix, Ann-street, 
near to William street, on Tuesday, the 7th day of February, at half-past 7 o’clock. 

Tickets two dollars each, to admit a gentleman and two ladies, to be had of Mr. John 
Cook, No. 46 John street ; FE. W. Davies, Times Office, corner of Wall and Nassau street ; 
the members of the Committee ; Tammany Hall, and the usual music stores. 

{Feb4—2t) HENRY LEWES, Secretary. 

RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Biackwelle, Grassy Point. 

Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 

Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- 





(Jan. 1-4m-} 
EMITTANCES AND PASSAGE TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND.—*“ The Robinsons’ Line.”—Regular communication.—Passage secured and 
money sent home, with regularity and safety, from 334 Pearl street, by weekly opportuni- 
ties, sailing on the Ist, 8th, 16th, 24th, of every month. Please apply to, or address, 334 
Pearl-street. 





Messrs. DOUGLAS ROBINSON & CO. New York. 
ROBINSON & BROTHERS, Bankers, Liverpool. 
And the ROBINSONS & Ca, No. 7 Eden Quay, Dublin. 


[Dec. 31.) 


S \ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Filiott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and | 


diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure tle most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1zRacT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye periectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent case, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr, E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o'clock. (Jan.14.-tf.) 

“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” 
eat beens the Quackery which infests all professions at the present day, 
eru- 
sal of the public, one communication just received from a friend, whicn speaks in the high- 


and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords gratification to publish for the 
est terms of a professional gentleman of this city :— 





Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836. 
Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introduction to 
Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York, and beg you will at 
an early opportunity tender him my sincere thanks for the skilful and effectua] manner in 
which he recently operated on my teeth ; the Procelain (incurruptible) he inserted for me, 


are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to distinguish the difference ; those he | 


filled for Mrs. K. have never ached since. For inserting, filling, and extracting, his skill is 

* very superior, and as far as my influence extends, J shall be proud to introduce him to my 

friends. If he could make arrangements to come on here, it would be worth his attention. 

Name it to him. You are at liberty to use this letter as you please. 
With compts to Mrs. P. I am yours sincerely, 


R 
Zo L P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York. (Dec. 17, 6m*) 


L.—The members and friends of the English Widows’ and Orphans’ Society 


@ 

















Thro’ tempest and calm, still think I of thee, 
And thought brings the balm—hope—to me. 

HE PREMLUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing therm in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 

| DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 

| Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 

| No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 

| 

HE AMERICAN HOTEL, Broadway, having recently undergone extensive repairs and 

| T alterations, continues open for the reception of families and visiters. Every attention 

| will be paid to the comfort and accommodation of those who may favour the establish 
ment with their patronage. : 

I> The Publishers out of New York who send their papers to the American Hotel, are 
requested to give the above a week’s insertion as early as possible, and forward theirs bills 
or payment to the office of the Hotel. (Feb4—3t] 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 


one the 30th October, 
sae ROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—15th December. 


New Ship Garrick—30th October. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakspeare—]5th January. 
New Ship Siddons—S0th December. Ship Siddons—15th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. . 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to ; 
: E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ; : 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 

| every month throughout the year, viz :— . 

| " Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| 
York. 

| St. James, W.H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, 

| Montreal, |S. B. Griffing, | “ Be 

Gladiator, T. Britton, 

| Mediator, H. L.Champlin, | Feb. 

Quebec, F. H.Hebard, | “ 

New Ship, D. Chadwick, 
} Philadelphi E. E. Morgan, 
| Samson, | R. Sturges, | 

President, | J.M. Chadwick, 











(Sept. 17—ly.] 








Days of Sailing from 
London. 

Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 
‘ 10, ‘ wi “ oT “ 
20,M 
l, A 
10, 27, 
20, April 7, 
mis 17, 
27, 


“ “ 


Oct. 


20, 
1, 

10, 

20, 


\March 1, July 
| «6 0, “ 


27, 
arch 7, July 
o 17 “ 


ais 
FT Nov. 
= ‘ 

“ 


Aug. 
“ 


“ 


“ 


Nov. 
“ 


“ 


a, 


“ 


10,! 
“sn, « 20, M 


-, « 












































Yes, tho’ the skies low’r, thou art still to me, 
The Star, cheering each hour, of the night at sea. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. | Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
| York. 

24, Jan. 16, May §&,|Noy. 

“ 94, 16,} “ 
May Sept. 1, Feb. 
Feb. May 24, 
aad June &, 
Oct: i, 
June 16, 


' 

C. Stoddard, 
D. Lines, 
Utica, 'Depeyster, 
Burgundy, |J. Rockett, 
Rhone, |W. Skiddy, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, 
Francois Ist, 


J. Castoff, 
Normandie, W. W. Pell, 
Erie, 


J. Funk, 
Formosa, W. B. Orme, 
Silvie De Grasse, Weidcerholdt 
Poland, |Anthony, 


Havre, 


Sept. 
Sully, 


Oct 
Jan. 
Oct. 


“ 


&, March], June 16 
Sm ~*~ §, gay 3 
24, June 24, Cet. 24 
Dec. 1, Mar. 16, 

“ ~=—-8, April I, 

24, July 24, 
16, April &, 
“ > 
2 July &, 8, May 1, 
March J, July 1, Nov. 1,JApril 24, Aug. 24, 
Dec. §8, Mar. 24, July 16,)Jan. 16, May 8&8, 
“« Kael & ll Ue. 1, UF lU 
24, “ 16, Aug. 8| “ 8, June 1, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 24, Sept. 24, 

Albany, J. Johnston, \Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,!Feb. 16, June &, 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers as 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses am 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-at. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st, 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Captains. \Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
york. Liverpoel. 

May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, 

“ g © Bl uw gg wag 

16, 


24, | 


Feb 
Nov. 


June 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Dec. 

Jan. 
“ “ 


24, 16, 


“ 











Ships. 


North America, 
Roscoe, 
Europe, 
Sheffield, 
Columbus, 
Geo. Washington 
Hibernia, 
United States, 
South America, 
Pennsylvania, 
England, 
St. Andrew, 
Orpheus, 
Independence, } . , 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, 16, “ 16, 16, 
Virginian, Il. Harris, ? i * Oe 24, 1 . 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and ¢ xperience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 


. Dixey, 

C. Delano, 
.C. Marshall, “ 
. P. Allen, e 
. B. Palmer, | Feb. 
. Holdrege, | “ 

L. Wilson, 
.-HHoldrege, “ 
. Waterman, Mar. 
P. Smith, | “ 
B. L. Waite, 
Thompson, 
1. Bursley, 
E. Nye, 


\Jan. 1, 
| “ 8, 
16, 
24, 
l, 
8, 
16, 
24, 
1, 
&, 
16, 


24, 
1, 
8, 


Oct. 16, 
, “ 


1, Nov. 1, 
8, “ 


16, 
24, 


“ 16, 
24, 
June I, 

6 


“ 


“ 


24, 
March 1, July 
“ &, “ 


“Mm « 
24 


April 1 


1, “ 
si * 

16, 16 
24, 24, 
July 1, | me 
“" g 

16, 

“ % 
Aug. 1, Dec 
“ ® “ 


“ 


, Aug. 


“ 


Dec. 


“ “ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


Jan. 


“ 


DZS 2Z45P=Q) 


| « 
} 


8, 

“ 16, 

24, 
1, 
8 


April “ 
Bes “ 


Feb. 1, 
o 8, 


24, 
June 1, Oct. 


“ 


“ “ 





“ 





ay °%, 2 
Ontario, | H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 os i. 
Toronto, R.Griswold, | “ 10, “ 10, 10,, “ 27, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, 2, “ 2, “ 20,\June 7, Oct 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are comm&nded t 
} and experienced navigators. 
| best description 


y able | 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
| be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Frent street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 


rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, inciuding wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pam 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Livery ool 


GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y, 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginiar, 


S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y, 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Inderenéence, 





GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeol, 








